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ONLY ONE 


Hunpreps of stars in the pretty sky; Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the dawn ; 
Hundreds of shells on the shore together ; Hundreds of lambs in the purple clover ; 
Hundreds of birds that go singing by ; Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn ; 
Hundreds of bees in the sunny weather. But only one mother the wide world over. 
— Grorce Cooper 
























ON HOME PROGRESS 


A NUMBER of our members have ex- 
pressed the wish that a symposium 
on household management might be 
published in the magazine. As one 
of our members wrote, each house- 
keeper works out problems for her- 
self, each obtaining results which 
might be of great assistance to 
other housekeepers who have not 
yet succeeded in solving those same 
problems. 

The Editor would be very glad to 
conduct such a symposium in the 
magazine, under the title of “A 
Week In My Home.” Will our 
members write to her on this topic? 
From the letters received, the 
Editor will select the best, and print 
them in the form of a symposium. 
We have members in all parts of the 
United States, as well as in Canada; 
they surely have much to share 
with one another in respect to sug- 
gestions regarding household effi- 
ciency. If the members will see that 
their letters are in the hands of the 
Editor by the 15th of April, the 
symposium on “A Week In My 
Home” can be published in one of 
the early summer numbers. Will not 
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all the members help to make this 
symposium the best yet printed in 
the magazine? 


BOYS, GIRLS, AND POETRY 


Tuose of our members who have 
written, asking how to interest their 
children in poetry, will welcome the 
article entitled “Poetry For Boys 
and Girls,” appearing in this num- 
ber of the magazine. Mrs. Magee 
makes clear the fact that poetry 
must be read to children, if it is to 
become, as it should become, a 
vital part of their experience. She 
makes plain, also, the equally im- 
portant fact that the right poem 
must be read at the right time. 
Suggestions are made as to what 
times are the right times for certain 
poems, and kinds of poems; and a 
carefully compiled list of poems is 
appended. Help not only for the 
present, but for many years to 
come, is given to parents and others 
who wish the children to come into 
their rightful heritage in the matter 
of poetry. 

The days of most of our members 
are very busy ones. Even when 
they are persuaded that they can 
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make poetry lovers of the child- 
ren by reading poetry to them, 
these members may well wonder 
how to find time for such reading. 
The brief article entitled “The 
Children’s Poetry Club,” printed 
in the Course of Instruction, will 
prove helpful to them. The Editor 
hopes that in many of the Home 
Procress families, poetry clubs, 
similar to that formed by Mrs. 
Ellerbe, may be organized; and 
that through them, Mrs. Magee’s 
valuable suggestions for helping 
the children to understand and to 
love poetry may be brought to 
fruition. 


NATURE BOOKS 


In the Home Nature Department 
this month there is a very able re- 
view of the work of the famous 
naturalist, M. Jean Henri Fabre, 
written by Mr. Pratt. The mem- 
bers of the Burroughs Nature 
Club will read this review with in- 
terest, and will doubtless then read 
one, or more, of the books of M. 
Fabre. I hope that those of our 
members who do not belong to the 
Burroughs Nature Club will follow 
this same procedure. 

To observe nature is valuable; 
we all should do it, and we should 
encourage and help the children 
whom we know to do it. But in 
order to observe correctly, as well 
as to appreciate the triviality, or 
importance, of what one observes, 
it is necessary to know more about 
nature than one’s own observation 
can tell one. The nature student 
must read books about nature, writ- 
ten by naturalists. I think that 
nature students do this too little. 
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They consult books; but they do 
not read them. For instance, a 
nature student, seeing a bird that 
is unknown to him, will look into a 
book about birds, in order to find 
its name; very seldom will he con- 
tinue his reading to the point of 
finding out something more about 
the bird than merely its name. | 
hope all our Home ProcGress mem- 
bers, not only those who belong to 
the Burroughs Nature Club, but 
those who do not, will not use 
nature books in this cursory way. 
The members of the Burroughs 
Nature Club, I am sure, will not. 
Indeed, to my mind, one of the best 
things the Burroughs Nature Club 
does is to inculcate in its members 
the habit not merely of consulting, 
not even simply of reading, but 
of actually studying books’ about 
nature. 


CONCERNING GRANDPARENTS 


In Home Procress for August, 
1913, there appeared an article by 
Dr. Leonard Keene Hirshberg, of 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, entitled, 
“Keeping the Baby Well in Sum- 


9 


mer.” Not long before writing this 
article Dr. Hirshberg had been 
called to see a baby who was dying 
of cholera infantum, owing to the 
fact that its grandmother “had in- 
sisted that it be given a taste of 
every dish taken by its mother, on 
the theory that it would thus pro- 
gress most easily and safely from a 
diet of milk to one of adult food.” 
Naturally Dr. Hirshberg was thor- 
oughly aroused; and in his article, 
“Keeping the Baby Well in Sum- 
mer,” he spoke in strong terms of 
that particular grandmother. Also 
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he referred to the superiority of 
‘skilled nurses” over ‘“‘meddle- 
some grandmothers.” Dr. Hirsh- 
berg is a baby specialist; his life is 
devoted to the prevention of sick- 
ness among babies, and to inquiry 
into the causes which make for 
such sickness. That he should be at 
enmity with every one of these 
causes is not only natural, but right, 
even when the cause is the mis- 
taken action of a grandmother. 
However, some of our members 
who are grandmothers, have taken 
exception to Dr. Hirshberg’s adjec- 
tives concerning grandmothers. 


They feel that because one grand- 
mother was the cause of a fatal 
case of cholera infantum in one 
child, Dr. Hirshberg should not 
assume that all grandmothers are 
of her type. Certainly Dr. Hirsh- 
berg should not; and the Editor 


does not feel that he has made 
this assumption. No doubt, were 
he writing an article about grand- 
mothers, he would find much to 
say that was good, even regard- 
ing their excellence as nurses of ba- 
bies, well or sick. There are such 
grandmothers, — many of them; 
and Dr. Hirshberg must num- 
ber some of them among his ac- 
quaintance. The remarks in his 
article were not directed toward 
grandmothers as such, nor toward 
well-informed grandmothers as di- 
rectors of the daily lives of babies. 
Unfortunately there are a few grand- 
mothers who, as he says, “appear 
with all sorts of ridiculous lore re- 
garding baby food and baby dress- 
ing’; who really are ‘“meddle- 
some.” 


This is the Editor’s understand- 
ing of Dr. Hirshberg’s attitude 
toward grandmothers; but in order 
that the position of those grand- 
mothers whose “lore” is not “‘ ridic- 
ulous,” and who are not ‘“‘meddle- 
some,” may be fully set forth, an 
article written by a grandmother of 
this type appears in this number of 
the magazine. It is entitled “The 
Meddlesome Grandmother,” and 
sets forth both wisely and wittily 
the attitude toward the care of 
babies, as well as toward other 
things, taken by a grandmother 
who is neither “ancient” nor “ med- 
dlesome.”” The Editor thinks that 
all our members will like Mrs. 
Ticknor’s article. 

Another article, ““The Children’s 
Grandparents,” appears also in this 
number of the magazine. This was 
written, not by a grandmother, but 
by a granddaughter. Mrs. Tick- 
nor’s article shows the feeling of 
grandparents for grandchildren; 
Miss Laselle’s shows the feeling of 
grandchildren for grandparents. 
We have many more grandchildren 
than grandparents among our mem- 
bers! These will find much to inter- 
est them in what Miss Laselle says. 

The relation of the young and the 
old, between the two or three gen- 
erations making up almost every 
family, between — especially — 
grandparents and grandchildren, is 
one of the most important in the 
world. Like all other important 
relationships it can best be kept 
strong and steady, and mutually 
happy and helpful, by a frank ex- 
change not only of respect and ser- 
vice, but also of opinions. 
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“WE have everything that we need 
in our family with one exception,” 
sighed a prosperous business man. 
“We haven’t any grandparents. 
Just think what 
a help my mo- 
ther, with all 
of her wisdom, 
would be tomy 
wife; and what 
good comrades 
father and the 
children would 
be. And I need 
father, too. 
His knowledge 
of human na- 
ture, of great 
public move- 
ments, of pro- 
gress in all 
fields of effort 
would beof the 
greatest help 
to us, and 
would save us 
from much 
blundering and 
from many 










































































































































































forty years older than I am, and 
imagine the difference in experience, 
in power of estimating values, in 
grasp of large movements, in the 
knowledge of life, that such a differ- 
ence in age means, when a man has 





























THE CHILDREN’S GRANDPARENTS 


BY MARY A. LASELLE 


Author with Katherine Wiley of “ Vocations for Girls "’ 











lived his life as wisely as he did. I 
surely hope that I am somewhat 
more of a man, with greater powers 
and ability, than I was even ten 
years ago, and 
father was 
forty years 
ahead of me. 
Yes, it is cer- 
tain that every 
family needs 
grandparents 
to give it bal- 
ance, propor- 
tion, wisdom, 
—yes, and 
character, dis- 
tinction, back- 
ground, and 
atmosphere,” 
he added. 
“Children that 
have never 
known their 
grandparents 
well have lost 
something out 
of their lives 


From a photograph taken in 1880. | : 
The Poet Longfellow and his grandson, Richard Henry that nothing 


missteps. Why, Dana, Jr. will replace. 
remember,” he Mrs. Richard Henry Dana, who kindly lent this picture, is Mr. Fathers a nd 

° d “Ff Longfellow's daughter, Edith, — the “ Edith with golden hair" h ‘: s 
continue ’ a- of the famous poem, ** The Children’s Hour,” mothers are 
ther was nearly often in a very 


crude stage of development them- 
selves during the early life of their 
sons and daughters. 

“Then, too,” continued the 
speaker, “a boy or a girl who has 
been under the influence of grand- 
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parents is almost sure to be of a finer 
nature than one who has not. If the 
grandparents are feeble, their physi- 
cal condition develops tenderness, 
consideration, and sympathy in the 
grandchildren, and these qualities 
are among the finest in human 
nature; and if they are strong and 
vigorous in mind and body, 
their forceful personalities 
are tremendous factors in 
the development of their 
grandchildren. In sympa- 
thy, breadth of vision, and 
the wisdom that comes from 
reflection, the average grand- 
father and grandmother are 
immeasurably the superiors 
of the average father and 
mother. It is only a very 
ignorant or shallow person 
who would endeavor to deny 
as the most precious pos- 
session of his parents the 
‘wisdom that comes with 
the years.’ Age is opportun- 
ity no less than youth itself, 
and the great opportunity 
of age is to give of its wealth 
of experience to youth.” 

In a country home in 
which I once spent a vaca- 
tion I met an elderly grand- 
father, a father and a mother, a 
daughter, a son home from college 
for the vacation, and a young lad 
of ten years. To outward appear- 
ance these people were like hun- 
dreds of other happy families, in 
which there is much hard work 
and self-sacrifice, and also thorough 
pleasure in bringing the benefits of 
education and opportunities for 
larger growth within the reach of 
the young people of the family. But 


the fine spirit that animated this 
entire group placed them in a higher 
class than that in which many such 
families are found. 

One fact was evident: The stal- 
wart father and the active mother, 
the lovely daughter, the athletic 
son, and the sturdy ten-year-old, 





Celia Thaxter whose ‘* Stories and Poems for Children’’ were 


written for her grandchildren. 


fully appreciated the value of the 
grandfather in their home. 

Their treatment of him was at 
all times one of loving deference, 
but also one that showed a real 
respect for his opinion and judg- 
ment. His presence was not toler- 
ated with loving forbearance, but 
he was unmistakably regarded as 
contributing very largely to the 
best life of the household. His ad- 
vice was constantly sought, and 
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his presence on all festive occasions 
added to the happiness of the fam- 
ily. There was never the slightest 
suggestion that he was simply an 
old gentleman to whom one must 
always be outwardly courteous even 
if inwardly bored by his remarks. 
When the col- 
lege boy re- 
ceived the mes- 
sage that he had 
been awarded 
a scholarship at 
the State Uni- 
versity, it was 
to grandfather 
that he first 
went with the 
good news; and 
when the musi- 
cal daughter 
had prepared 
her song for the 
village enter- 
tainment, it 
was grandfather 
whowasinvited 
into the parlor 
for a private 
rehearsal. Lit- 
tle John an- 
xiously advised 
with his grand- 
parent as tothe 
setting of his traps, and John’s 
father discussed town, state, and 
national affairs with him. 

Many an elderly person has 
thought what one man declared 
when asked as to his health. “‘My 
bodily house is getting somewhat 
out of repair, but I myself never 
was in better health.” The most 
cruel treatment that can be given 
an elderly person is to regard him 


Dr. Lyman Abbott, editor-in-chief of Zhe Outlook, and 
one of his grandchildren. 
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as if mental weakness or a lack of 
fine perceptions must necessarily 
accompany physical infirmities. It 
was pleasant, therefore, to observe 
the skillful and unobtrusive manner 
in which the mother and the young 
daughter supplied the keen eyes 
and the steady 
hands that 
kept grand- 
father carefully 
dressed. One 
or the other 
was always at 
hand with a 
brush or any 
other necessary 
article at just 
the right mo- 
ment, and so 
tactfully was 
any assistance 
rendered that 
grandfather 
was never un- 
pleasantly _re- 
minded of his 
unsteady hands 
or his impaired 
eyesight. At 
sunset his chair 
was always 
placed upon the 
porch where he 
could enjoy the view, and little 
John never failed to bring out his 
paper and spectacles in case he 
should wish to read. These atten- 
tions were given so naturally and 
pleasantly that it was evident that 
his grandchildren really wished to 
contribute to the comfort and hap- 
piness of their grandfather. This 
dear old man sought his room early 
in the evening, and his son always 


From a photograph. 
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made a brief call at his father’s bed- 
side before retiring to his own room 
for the night. We wonder if the 
memory of the pleased look of 
greeting upon the benign old face 
upon the pillow will not be one of 
the pleasantest memories that the 
son will have to brighten his life. 
Everywhere were evidences of the 
power for good of this grandfather’s 
presence in that 
home. Largely as 
a result of his be- 
ing among them, 
the entire family 
possessed a cer- 
tain distinction, 
~—a refinement of 
manner, a gentle- 
ness of speech and 
action, and a kind- 
liness towards all 
human beings 
that lifted their 
lives out of the 
common-place 
and raised them 
to the ranks of the 
fine in spirit. 
Among the 
pleasantest mem- 
ories of my childhood are those of 
certain visits to a beautiful home, 
the “Great House”’ of the village, in 
which two grandmothers held sway, 
each in her own sphere. Grand- 
mother B was like a beautiful pic- 
ture, or rather like a fragile Dresden 
vase — almost too lovely and too 
frail to touch; but as one entered 
the parlor in which she sat dressed 
in her black silk gown and snowy 
cap, one felt like being good just for 
the privilege of being near her. It 
was to this grandmother that the 


Henry Shaw. 
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five boys of the family went as to a 
confessional, when trouble brewed 
or conscience rebuked; and they 
never went in vain. 

Grandmother C was just as val- 
uable in that large household, but 
her talents were those of the practi- 
cal, efficient executive. She it was 
who kept the servants in order and 
attended to the material welfare of 


From a photograph kindly lent by Mrs. Richards, 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, her daughter, Mrs. Laura E. Richards, the well-known 
author, her granddaughter (Mrs. Richards’s daughter), Mrs. Julia Ward Shaw, 
and her great-grandson (Mrs. 


Shaw’s son and Mrs. Richards’s grandson), 


This picture is as interesting and remarkable as it is beautiful. 


the entire establishment. If a boy 
had a pain in his heart, he went to 
grandmother B, but if his pain was 
of the body, he sought out grand- 
mother C. Here were two tremen- 
dously forceful personalities, each a 
queen in her own realm, working in 
perfect harmony for the welfare of 
this entire family. With these two 
balance wheels to regulate the com- 
plicated household mechanism it 
was no wonder that the father and 
the mother went happily about their 
work and their social duties. 
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Oftentimes it is when our grand- 
parents seem laid upon the shelf of 
an easy life, with no heavy duties 
to perform, and with seemingly no 
responsibilities to assume, that 
their greatest work is accomplished. 
An instance of this kind that has 
just come to notice may be men- 
tioned. A young man of brilliant 
mentality, but 
lacking in per- 
severance and 
decision of 
character, had 
practically been 
given up as 
hopeless by his 
father and mo- 
ther and un- 
cles and aunts, 
all of whom 
had made many 
attempts to 
keep him in the 
straight path. 
He wandered 
aimlessly about 
from one part 
of the country 
to another, al- 
ways followed, 
however, by 
the affection- 
ate, trusting 
letters of his grandmother, who 
never wavered in her faith that 
all would be well with him in time. 
Nor was her trust misplaced; for, 
at last, he turned about, set his 
feet firmly in the right way and 
became a credit to himself and his 
family. Some of the family said, 
“Blood is bound to tell’; but the 
young man said, “It was grand- 
mother’s faith in me.” 





From a photograph obtained through the courtesy of Dr. Eliot. 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard 
University, and his grandson, Charles W. Eliot, Jr. 
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“Your sons have such fine man- 
ners,” said one mother to another. 
They are always so helpful, so 
considerate of older people.” 

“You know their grandmother 
lived with us,” was the quiet reply. 

These words of that wonderful 
grandmother, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, which were written in “‘an 
old age that was 
the supreme 
flower of hu- 
manity,” are of 
the greatest in- 
terest, for they 
reveal the long, 
long road over 
which she had 
passed and also 
her belief in im- 
mortality: 

“To me has 
been granted a 
somewhat un- 
usual experi- 
ence of life. 
Ninety full 
years have been 
measured off to 
me. For this 
life and its gifts 
I am, I hope, 
devoutly thank- 
ful. I have 
found in it many helps toward the 
attainment of my full human stat- 
ure, material, mental, moral. But 
a deep spring of life within me says: 
‘Look beyond. Thy days numbered 
hitherto register a divine promise. 
Thy mortal dissolution leaves this 
promise unfulfilled, but not abro- 
gated. Thou mayst hope that all 
that made thy life divine will live 
for thine immortal part.’ ” 





THE MERIDEN BIRD CLUB 


BY ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES 
General Manager Meriden Bird Club. 


Tue Meriden Bird Club of Meriden, 
N.H., was founded December 7, 
1910. Its organization was the 
natural outcome of a campaign for 
bird protection, which I had been 
carrying on for 
some months. 

The Charter 
membership was 
138, including 
many of the stu- 
dents of the local 
Academy. The 
Club at once be- 
came very active. 
Practically every- 
body had a share 
in the work of feed- 
ing the birds in 
winter, supplying 
them with nesting 
boxes in the fall 
and spring, giving 
them water for 
drinking and bath- 
ing purposes in the 
summer, and in planting flowers 
and shrubs found to be attractive 
to certain species. At the end of 
the first year, the Club issued a 
beautifully illustrated report on the 
work already accomplished. 

The news of the Club’s activities 
spread rapidly and many outside 
people began to show their interest 
in the work. Many of these people 
applied for associate membership 
in the Club, partly to help along the 
good work in Meriden, and partly 


Audubon food house —one of the many in ‘ 
Studien this sanctuary, Mr. 


in order to keep in touch with an 
organization able to assist them in 
starting similar work in their own 
towns and villages. 

Miss Helen Woodruff Smith, of 
Stamford, Conn., 
gave $1000 to en- 
able the Club to 
purchase an old 
farm, to be used as 
a bird sanctuary. 
Frederick H. Ken- 
nard, the famous 
landscape architect 
and ornithologist, 
was engaged to lay 
out this farm in 
such a way that it 
would be attractive 
not only to birds, 
but also to the hu- 
mans who should 
visit it. In addi- 
tion to laying out 


Kennard prepared 
a complete list of the trees, shrubs, 
creepers, etc., which will attract 
birds, and are hardy in this part 
of New England. These plans are 
being carried out as fast as funds 
will permit. 

The influence of the Meriden 
Bird Club has already been widely 
felt. As a result of the distribution 
of its beautifully illustrated annual 
report, and of lectures I have given, 
a number of clubs have been organ- 
ized at Hanover, Cornish, Clare- 
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Glass window feeding-box which projects into the room. Two chickadees 
are enjoying a meal while their hostess looks on. 


mont, Charlestown, Walpole, and 
Franklin, N.H., Montpelier, Vt., 
Springfield, Milton, Brookline, and 
Williamstown, Mass., Glens Falls, 
N.Y., and many more distant 
places, and the membership of the 
Club in three years has jumped from 
138 to between 600 and 700. More 
than 200 new members, including 
Mrs. Woodrow Wilson and _ her 
three daughters, were admitted at 
the last meeting. 


In the fall of 1913, it was decided 


to dedicate the bird sanctuary; 
Percy MacKaye offered to write a 
Bird Masque for the 
occasion, and the mem- 
bers of the Artist Colony 
at Cornish volunteered 
their assistance in pro- 
ducing this Masque, as 
a protest against the im- 
portation of bird plu- 
mage for commercial 
purposes. This Masque, 
garbed in symbolic lan- 
guage, set forth the great 
value of birds to their 
human brothers, the de- 
sirability of more friendly 
relations between the 
two, the serious prob- 
lems involved in the 
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bringing about of such 
relations, and pointed 
the way to a solution of 
these problems. 

This Masque was 
played at night in the 
woodland of the Club’s 
sanctuary in the pres- 
ence of 600 of the most 
distinguished people in 
New England at that 
time, including Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, the 
British Ambassador, and many art- 
ists and authors. 

The music for the Masque was 
composed by Frederick S. Converse. 
Miss Margaret Wilson, the eldest 
daughter of the President, sang the 
prelude, “The Hermit Thrush,” 
written by Miss Arvia MacKaye. 

The members of the cast were: 
Ornis, a bird spirit...... Eleanor Wilson. 
Tacita, a Driad.........Juliet Barrett Rublee. 
Alwin, a Poet Percy MacKaye. 
Quercus, a faun . Joseph Lyndon Smith. 


Stark, a Plume-Hunter. . Witter Bynner. 
Shy, a Naturalist....... Ernest Harold Baynes. 


Mr. Baynes entertaining some White-winged Crossbills. 
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MAPLE SUGAR 


BY ELEANOR D. WOOD 


Tuat cake of brown maple sugar 
which you have found to be so fra- 
grant and sweet, do you know its 
story? Up in the north where the 
snow lies deep stand great “sap- 
orchards” of maple trees tossed by 
the winter winds. Dead trees they 
seem, but when in March the sun 
begins to shine with a suggestion of 
spring, then the trees awake and 
the sweet food that has been care- 
fully tucked away from the cold 
down in the roots begins to creep up 
the trunks of the maples to be 
ready to feed new leaves. Then the 
farmer gets ready for “ “nen 
time.” He bores a tiny hole 1 
the trunk of each 

tree and fits in a 

“spile,” some- 

times made of al- 

der, to act as a 

pipe to conduct 

the sap into a 

pail. Whenever it 

freezes at night 

and thaws in the 

morning, the sap 

rushes up to the 
callofthewarmth, 

and the farmer 

finds his pails full. 

Then he goes “‘ sap- 

gathering,” emp- 

tying the pailfuls 

intocans or tanks, 


and hauling them to the “sap- 
house,”’ where the sap is “ boiled 
down ” into syrup and sugar. 

There you can get tastes of the 
delectable stuff in all its stages, for 
it has to be watched and skimmed 
and tried all day long. Possibly 
you may be allowed to take out 
some for a ‘“‘sugar-stir.”” Indeed, 
though you are far away from the 
*sugar-bush ” this is one of its de- 
lights that you may experience. Put 
your brown cake of maple-sugar 
into a kettle with a little water, and 
boil it up into a thick syrup. Pour 
it into saucers and beat rapidly un- 
til it is white and creamy. Eat it 
hot, and imagine yourself in a Ver- 
mont “‘sugar-camp”’ with the great 
maples all about you. 


¢¢ Sap-gathering.’” 
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CONDUCTED BY 
THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 


ALBERT H. PRATT, PRESIDENT 


( To acquaint our members with the writings, and to some small extent with the personality of 
Jean Henri Fabre, the French author and naturalist, we print this month a paper reviewing 
in brief **« The Life of the Fly,’’ <* The Life of the Spider,’ «* The Life and Love of the Insect’? 
These volumes we cannot'recommend too highly to our readers. Minutely circumstantial in ob- 
serving detail, yet free from any agglomeration of dull data, Fabre cannot fail to delight 
those persons who enjoy nature study, and appreciate a style in writing both graphic and poetic. ) 


JEAN HENRI FABRE, WRITER AND tongue. That its appeal reaches a 


NATURALIST} . . . 
great variety of minds is amply 


ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE Matros’s_ demonstrated by the popularity it, 
delightful translation of “The Life with other of Fabre’s works, has 
of the Fly,” by the fa- ~ enjoyed from the time it 
mous contemporaneous a was put within the 
French naturalist, A . reach of the general 
Jean Henri Fabre, reader. The orig- 
can hardly fail inal essays, writ- 
to charm while . ten some time 
instructing the since, were con- 
reader. Writ- ' LY tributed to 
ten in the _ journals of 
original with | scientific soci- 
a wonderful- a e j  eties, and got 
ly felicitous al / but little cir- 
blending of ; culation out- 
learning, feel- om side the ranks of 
ing, and fun, it students and pro- 
has been translated y fessional readers. 
with such sympathy Up to a few years 
and success that one has From a Photograph by ago Fabre, while recog- 
no consciousness of its Pry. WJ. lexi niged by scientists as 
being fitted to a strange Eagle, just hatched. the “Incomparable Ob- 


1 “The Life of the Fly,” by J. H. Fabre. Dodd, Mead & Co.,N.Y. $1.50 net. Postage 14 cents 
extra. 

“The Life of the Spider,” by J. H. Fabre. Dodd, Mead & Co., N.Y. $1.50 net. Postage 14 
cents extra. = 

“The Life and Love of the Insect,” by J. H. Fabre. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. $1.75. 

“Insect Life,” by J. H. Fabre, The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 80 cents. 

“Social Life in the Insect World,” by J. H. Fabre. The Century Co., N.Y. $3.00. 
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server,” was unknown tothe 
general public even in his 
own country,— much less 
among English-speaking 
peoples. His obscurity has 
been due partly to a retiring 
nature which abhorred self- 
advertising, and partly to 
the circumstance of a life 
spent in poverty and hard 
work, with little opportunity 
to mingle with any widely appreci- 
ative circle. 

His life had no brilliant start in 
circumstance or heredity. Born in 
the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, the son of a small provin- 
cial inn-keeper, and sprung of 


peasant stock untutored to the 
point of illiteracy, Fabre himself 
declares that he owes nothing of his 
studious turn of mind either to his 
forebears, or to his early environ- 


ment. The autobiographic bits 
interspersed in the strictly scien- 
tific chapters of close observation, 
are delightful glimpses of childhood 
scenes and friends, and are written 
with rare tenderness of feeling. It 
is to be observed that despite hard- 
ship, poverty, sore and frequent 
disappointment, Fabre seems never 
to have distilled any bitterness from 
his long struggle with adversity. 
The impression left on one’s mind 
is of an unquenchable enthusiasm, 
an almost passionate enjoyment of 
beauty, a vision which let no 
smallest item of nature’s wonders 
escape its ken. What could exceed 
for pure delight the sketch of the 
urchin duck-herd exploring the tiny 
pond where paddles his fleet of baby 
ducklings? 

“At the place where the pond 


Blue Jay, feeding upon suet fastened to a piazza railing. 


dribbles into the adjoining field are 
some alder trees; and here I make a 
glorious find. It is a scarab, — not 
a very large one, oh no! He is 
smaller than a cherry-stone, but of 
an unutterable blue. The angels in 
paradise must wear dresses of that 
color. I put the glorious one inside 
an empty snail-shell, which I plug 
up with a leaf. I shall admire that 
living jewel at my leisure, when I 
get back. Other distractions sum- 
mon me away.” 

Or for quaintness, turn to the 
chapter called “My Schooling,” 
with its dramatic description of a 
school-day divided among the rival 
interests of gaudy pictures adorn- 
ing the dingy wall, fire and bubbling 
pot on the hearth, and frequent 
incursions by the pigs and hens, 
pleasingly varied by casual glances 
at the alphabet primer. “With the 
aid of these distractions, we would 
wait patiently until it was time for 
us to go home. That was our most 
serious work.” 

The characterization of the vil- 
lage school-master alone is a deli- 
cious commentary on the status of 
the local school, and yet told with 
much friendly appreciation. Says 
his famous pupil, “‘He devoted to 
us all the little leisure which his 
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numcrous functions left him... . 
Weused to help him during the sum- 
mer when the school, which was 
well attended in winter, was almost 
deserted. . . . Lessons at that time 
were less dull. They were often 
given on the hay or on the straw; 
oftener still, lesson time was spent 
in the cleaning out of the dove-cot 
or stamping on the snails that had 
sallied in rainy weather from their 
fortresses, the 
tall box bord- 
ers of the gar- 
den.” 

This feel- 
ingof friendly 
appreciation 
of his neigh- 
bor’s point of 
view per- 
vadeseach bit 
of narrative 


dealing with 


Fabre’s | un- 
tiring struggle 
to attain a 
solid education. That he succeeded 
in his purpose his valuable contri- 
butions to the literature of natural 
history bear witness. It is said by 
scientific critics that Fabre has dis- 
covered no new principle of biology 
which entitles him to rank with 
Darwin or Lamarck, yet the former 
bestowed upon him the title of 
“Incomparable Observer,” and 
those readers who have once made 
his acquaintance will agree that he 
has realized his ambition when he 
says: ““. . . If I write for men of 
learning, for philosophers, who one 
day will try to unravel the tough 
problem of instinct, I write also, I 
write above all things, for the young. 


Miss Emily B. S., Hilburn, N.Y., and a boulder near her home. 
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I want to make them love the na- 
tural history which you make them 
hate; and that is why, while keep- 
ing strictly to the domain of truth, 
I avoid your scientific prose, which 
too often, alas, seems borrowed 
from some Iroquois idiom!” 

It is as though he had given each 
one of us a little spyglass trained 
on a country we knew not, whose 
myriad creatures stand suddenly 
revealed in 
their swarm- 
ing industry, 
while we 
watch, fasci- 
nated, the 
cycleof birth, 
life,- and 
death, un- 
tiringly con- 
summated, 
endlessly re- 
newed. Here 
we see the 
evolution of 
the Anthrax- 
Fly, hatching from an egg so tiny 
that it escapes the eye save for 
the aid of the lens; becoming mid- 
way in its career one eager di- 
gestive organ; developing into a 
mighty if microscopic engineer as 
it tunnels its way through its prison 
in the Mason Bee’s nest; and finally 
emerging after nearly a year spent 
in achieving its metamorphoses, a 
delicate Anthrax-Fly, to live a few 
weeks and start the cycle anew. 
Here too we watch the Caddis 
Worm, that curious aquatic archi- 
tect who builds on a hydraulic prin- 
ciple which allows it to rise, to 
float, to sink as will a submarine 
machine. 
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The Fly, Green-Bottle, Gray 
Flesh-Fly, and other varieties, 
those “master ghouls,” swarm be- 
fore us uncovering the mysteries of 
their busy lives. Their tremendous 
fertility in reproduction, the pen- 
chant of certain varieties for de- 
positing their eggs in dark and evil- 
smelling places (as the under side 
of carrion); the reproductive meth- 
ods of the Flesh-Fly, bringing forth 
live grubs instead of eggs, and 
dropping them quite undeterred 
through the meshes of a wire net 
when such chances to protect the 
coveted laying ground; the instinct 
which warns the fly not to deposit 
her eggs on game wrapped in paper 
lest the weak grub fail to find its 
way to the larder thus covered, — 
(a trick from which we might well 
take a hygienic hint in markets), — 
all these processes spread them- 
selves like magic over the printed 
page with indescribable clarity. 
Information hitherto shunned by 
the general reader as horrible and 
loathsome takes on an atmosphere 
of vivid interest, transforming our 
notion of the insect world from 
something vague and repugnant 
to a sense of orderly purpose. 

In “The Life of the Spider” we 
learn to know the habits, thrifty by 
turns and by turns frightful, of the 
different varieties of spider. We 
recognize the burrow of the Black- 
Bellied Tarantula, discover the 
secret of her deadly sting, admire 
her velvet robe and diamond eyes; 
observe her ghastly marriage rites 
and witness the fighting tactics of 
the male. The skill of the Banded 
Epeira holds us amazed as she 
weaves her wondrous nest for her 
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young. These, with many others, 
their tricks and stratagems, are 
discussed with the same marvelous 
power of observation that makes the 
first named volume so fascinating. 

“The Life and Love of the In- 
sect” takes up the tale of the 
Beetle, the Gnat, the Bee, the 
Scorpion and myriad other crea- 
tures. With gently humorous ap- 
preciation Fabre shows us the Dung 
Beetle, so to speak, both at business 
and at home. How aggressive in the 
mart! How solemnly gluttonous at 
the feast! How ingenious the work 
of the mother Beetle in the “pear” 
she manufactures to serve for bed 
and banquet for her young. Says 
Fabre: “The Pigeon softens the 
corn in her crop and turns it into a 
sort of milk diet which she after- 
ward disgorges for her brood. The 
Dung Beetle has the same fond 
ways: she half digests soft viands 
and disgorges them as soft pap, 
with which she hangs the walls of 
the nest wherein her eggs are laid. 
In this manner the grub, when 
hatched, finds an easily digested 
food that soon strengthens its 
stomach and allows it to attack the 
underlying layers which are less 
daintily prepared.” Through the 
magic lens of Fabre’s text we ex- 
amine the Scorpion, of terrifying 
fame, his anatomy and “domestic 
manners” as the narrator artlessly 
denominates the hideous antics of 
the creature. 

Realism, comedy, poetry, trag- 
edy by turns combine in these de- 
scriptive annals of a teeming world, 
in an absorbing narrative rivaling 
any tale of human feeling and 


adventure. A. H. P. 
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PROFESSOR DE LOACH WRITES 
ABOUT THE HOUSE CAT 


Our Home Procress members will 
be interested in the letter printed 
below. Professor De Loach, who is 
connected with the Georgia Experi- 
ment Station, is a member of our 
Advisory Board, and is always ready 
to help us with advice based on his 
experience and trained observation. 


Dear Mr. Pratt: — 

The place held by the house cat in the 
economic aspects of nature is somewhat 
alarming. Only a few days ago I made men- 
tion of this fact to a friend who said that we 
could not get along without the house cat. 
His plea was that the rats and mice would 
multiply so rapidly that they would prove 
most destructive. Before entering the dis- 
cussion of the cat in its economic relation to 
nature, it will perhaps be well to say that the 
hawks, owls, minks, and weasels destroy ten 
or twelve rats and mice to every one de- 
stroyed by house cats. To one who makes a 
study of bird life, it seems that some species 
has been especially adapted by nature to 
control almost every destructive agency and 
farm pest. Every phase of insect life has, or 
seems to have, its bird enemies, and noxious 
weeds will be kept almost under control by 
the great armyof weed-seed-destroying birds. 

A conservative estimate places the number 
of cats in the state of Georgia at about 600,- 
000, or a little over half a million. In every 
individual case where this wolf in sheep’s 
clothing has been observed for any length of 
time, it has proven very destructive to the 
birds. We all know that the cat eats a good 
many rats and mice, but very few of us have 
thought about the thousands of game and 
song birds it destroys. One cat will destroy in 
one season at least fifty birds, and I have 
known of their destroying as many as twenty- 
five around my own door. If each of the 
600,000 cats destroys annually as many as 
fifty birds, this would be a total destruc- 
tion of 30,000,000 song and game birds in 
the state of Georgia alone in one year. 

A few years ago I built a small house in a 
piece of woods in which I had become inter- 
ested, and after a few weeks a great many 
birds came to the woods to get the food I put 
out for them. The birds became very tame 
and would almost let me touch them with 
my hand. I soon discovered a great and sud- 
den change in them; they became easily 
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frightened and would leave the woods on 
hearing the least noise. This very much 
grieved me, because I feared that some boys 
had been visiting my woods for the purpose 
of killing my birds, and had frightened them 
and made them wild again. Before a great 
while I learned the secret of their fear, — 
several house cats had taken up their abodes 
in my woods, and were destroying the birds 
by dozens. I found in one day eleven piles 
of feathers where the birds had been eaten: 
three juncos, four chewinks, one hermit 
thrush, two brown thrashers, and one white- 
throat sparrow. Quite a number of times I 
found these signs, which were unmistak- 
able. At last I decided to spend a day or two 
in the little house and see the cats do their 
work, so that my evidence could not be dis- 
puted. 

One morning at eight o’clock I was in my 
little house reading, and the white-throats 
were singing in almost every direction, the 
chewinks and cardinals were helping to 
swell the chorus, and the jay birds were in 
their usual good humor. I was more pleased 
with my little house than ever before, because 
it seemed to be surrounded with more de- 
lightful things than I had anticipated. Look- 
ing down into the thick of the woods, I saw 
a white object moving slowly and stealthily. 
It seemed to be a cat, but I was not sure. 
Soon I turned my whole attention in that 
direction to make sure that my suspicion 
was well founded. The white object proved 
to be a cat moving in the direction of a female 
cardinal, and in less than two seconds after 
I had identified the cat, it had seized the 
cardinal, and disappeared in the woods. 

I was completely provoked and kept my 
small shotgun in the house from that date. 
Several times afterward I saw the cats trying 
to catch the birds, sometimes making leaps 
of ten or fifteen feet. My interest became so 
intense that I managed to kill five cats within 
two weeks, after which I did not see any 
more for a long time. Two more were crip- 
pled, and I hope went away never to return 
to my woods. It seemed that I had to choose 
between the birds and the cats, and I pre- 
ferred the former. 

The cat generally prefers bird meat to 
rats and mice. During the seasons when 
birds are very few in number the cat will be 
useful about the home, especially if there are 
any rats or mice, but when birds are about 
in considerable numbers, you may not expect 
the cat to keep in check these harmful four- 
footed pests of the home. 

R. J. H. De Loacn, 
Experiment, Georgia. 
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A BIRD SANCTUARY IN GEORGIA 


Atianta, Ga., 
January 6, 1914. 
Dear Mr. Pratr: — 

With the codperation of the Uncle Remus 
Memorial Association,our Atlanta Burroughs 
Nature Club has inaugurated a movement 
to make a Bird Sanctuary at “The Wren’s 
Nest,” the home of the late Joel Chandler 
Harris. Mr. Harris, as you know, was very 
fond of birds and we feel that nothing would 
please him more than to know that the birds 
of Atlanta were to be cared for in this way. 

Next month we will write you in detail 
regarding our plan, but we want to be put on 
record as establishing the first bird sanctuary 
in the State of Georgia, and, — are we not 
right? — the first Burroughs Club to inaugu- 
rate such a movement. We hope so, for our 
Club has “The Atlanta Spirit.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Attanta Burroucus Nature Cus. 


GREETING FROM A YOUNG MEM- 
BER IN HILLBURN, N.Y. 


Tue delightful picture on page 324 
shows one of our youngest and 
most enthusiastic members, and a 
boulder near her home. It came 
with the greeting, which we print 
below, on one of the stormy days 
following Christmas. Can any one 
wonder that this little girl loves 
Nature study when she has such 
natural beauty almost at her front 
door? 


Dear Mr. Pratt: — 

I am late to wish you a merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year, but late is better 
than none. 

Thank you for the help you have given me 
in the past months. I am very grateful to you. 

With love, 
Emity B. S. 


ANTS AS HERDSMEN 


Last summer while walking with 
Mr. Burroughs along the ridge of 
the “‘ Ledges,” not far from Wood- 
chuck Lodge at Roxbury, there was 
observed on a bush a mass of black 
specks that looked like eggs. The 
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discoverer thought at once of the 
egg clusters of the tent caterpillar, 
and called Mr. Burroughs’s atten- 
tion to the phenomenon. He at 
once proclaimed them black or dark 
brown aphids, and pointed out the 
ants running about them, explain- 
ing that these dark objects were the 
ants’ cows. It is with special inter- 
est, therefore, that we print the 
following observation from Mr. 
William B. Hoot, President of the 
Burroughs Nature Club of Roches- 
ter, N.Y., together with the com- 
ment made upon it by a member of 
the staff of the American Museum 
of Natural History. 


A HINT FROM NATURE 


Mr. Burroughs tells us Nature is con- 
stantly giving hints of what she is doing. This 
was fully demonstrated to me one day last 
summer while taking a walk where I had to 
pass through some dense shrubs. All of a 
sudden, I felt something crawling on one of 
my hands; on looking down I saw several 
ants running in as many directions appar- 
ently in great excitement and looking for a 
place to escape. 

I at once took the hint for I knew that 
somewhere among those shrubs was located 
a collection of aphids. Aphids, or “plant 
lice,” are the ants’ cattle. Theycare for them 
as the farmer cares for his cows. When cold 
weather comes in the autumn, the ants take 
the eggs of the aphids and carry them into 
their burrows where they are protected from 
the cold and remain safely during the winter. 

When the eggs hatch out in the spring, the 
ants carry the aphids up into some shrub or 
tree where they can feed, and in return the 
grateful aphids repay the ants by supplying 
them with honey dew which is prized very 
highly by the ant. While the aphids are clus- 
tered or herded on the branches and leaves 
of a shrub or tree, the ants collect about 
them and stroke them with their antenne, 
their mode of milking which is very pleasing 
to the aphids, for they give off a drop of 
sweet fluid which the ants drink up very 
eagerly. The ants that got on to my hands 
were just in the act of milking their cows 
when I passed by and disturbed them. It 
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was no wonder they were running in all 
directions to find a way to get back, for they 
were missing a great treat. I found the shrub 
upon which the aphids were clustered and 
there were any number of ants surrounding 
them, stroking them with their antenne 
and getting the much desired liquid. I 
watched them for some time and found that 
the ants, unlike the farmer, milk their cows 
all hours of the day, for there was a continu- 
ous stream of ants coming and going all the 
time; and furthermore if one wished to get 
over on the other side of the herd, instead of 
walking around them, he walked right over 
them, which the aphids did not seem to 
mind at all; otherwise the ants took very good 
care of them; if the branches or leaves upon 
which they feed run dry the ants carry them 
to fresh ones. 
Wituam B. Hoot, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


COMMENT ON MR. HOOT’S LETTER 


“T am returning herewith the note regard- 
ing ants and plant-lice. This is undoubtedly 
correct, except possibly in one particular. 
I have consulted Professor Wheeler’s great 
work on ants, and can find no definite refer- 
ence to the carrying of the aphid’s eggs from 
the branches of shrubs into the underground 
burrows of the ants. There is one genus of 
local ants, including our most abundant 
species, Lasius niger, which tends the corn- 
root louse, caring for its eggs and transferring 
the insects from one root to another. This 
particular species of plant-louse, however, is 
at all times subterranean, and it is therefore 
not one of the species that is described by 
your correspondent. It would be interesting 
to know upon what evidence they are based.” 


A copy of this comment, for- 
warded to Mr. Hoot, brought out 
the following reply: — 


“Replying to your favor of the third, I 
did not see the ants take the eggs into their 
burrows, — that part I took from “A Manual 
for the Study of Insects” by John Henry 
Comstock, Professor of Entomology in 
Cornell University, and in Leland Stanford 
University. The book I have is in its third 
edition, and printed by the Comstock Pub- 
lishing Company, Ithaca, N.Y. 1899.” 


A GERMAN BILL 


At the 1913 annual meeting of 
the Versammlung Deutscher Aerzte 
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und Natur Forscher (Society for 
Medical and Scientific Research) at 
Vienna, the most important scien- 
tific society in Germany, a resolu- 
tion was passed asking the govern- 
ment to bring in a bill prohibiting 
the importation of the feathers of 
wild birds, following the lead of the 
United States. (Bulletin of the 
Audubon Society of the District of 
Columbia.) 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB QUES- 
TIONS FOR MARCH 


(Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 
If the membership to the Club is not in 
your name, give the name of the member. 
It is mot necessary to repeat the question; 
number your answers to correspond with 
them, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear. Any 
special inquiries should be written on a 
sheet separate from the answers.) 


1. How long does the winter’s nap 
of the skunk last? 

. Describe the home of the sand 
hornet. 

. Where does the squirrel make 
his home in the breeding season? 

. What locality does the fox 
select for her burrow in which 
to have her young? 

. Among fish is it the male or 
female that takes the lead in 
the spring and fall migrations? 

. Can the loon catch a fish as 
swift as the trout? 

What is the mating call of the 
woodpecker? 

. In migrating do birds travel by 
day or by night? 

Do the male or the female birds 
take the lead in the migrations? 

. Describe the home of the wood- 


chuck. 





THE MEDDLESOME GRANDMOTHER 


BY FLORENCE E. TICKNOR 


Tue grandmother, hitherto given 
some prominence in homes, ancient 
and modern, considered generally 
reliable and often efficient, for 
whom young people have been 
wont to show respect, if not rever- 
ence, is forced into the limelight 
and dubbed “‘meddlesome” by a 
recent writer in Home Procress. 
As there are men who cannot bear 
the test of fatherhood, so there 
are mothers and grandmothers un- 
worthy of trust; but the great ma- 
jority of women are both sensible 
and sane, and should be entitled at 
least to fair play. 

The grandchild of sixty years ago 
dwells lovingly upon that gracious 
presence which brought comfort 
and pleasure to the home. The 
grandmother was more stately, per- 
haps, more dignified, than her suc- 
cessors of the twentieth century. 
She made no pretense of being 
young, had no acquaintance with 
facial massage. Her dress and the 
sweet wrinkled face above it owned 
to every year of her age. Her visits 
were made in company with her 
cap basket,— which often held 
besides a package of sugared flag- 
root to beguile the children during 
sermon hour. She was confessedly 
religious, her spectacles beside her 
Bible on the lightstand were often 
called into use as she expounded the 
sacred text to her grandchildren. 
When curtains were drawn and the 
little group clustered about her 
knee, the rosy apples bursting their 


jackets on the hearth, tales of her 
childhood were greeted with de- 
light. A moral they always had, also 
much humor. Such reminiscences 
were replete with interest, for 
grandmother’s grandmother had 
lived in stirring times. The chil- 
dren vied with each other for the 
honor of escorting grandmother to 
her room, and many a curly head 
found nestling in her lap the sweet- 
est altar for the evening prayer. 
To those who have lived with and 
loved a grandmother, and to those 
who have entered upon this sacred 
relationship themselves, the epi- 
thets used rather freely nowadays 
in jest or criticism sound both un- 
fair and unkind. The grandmother 
of our time may have lost some of 
the charm of her predecessors, but 
her heart is in the right place; she 
is as worthy of trust as they. Her 
old age bids fair to lose much of the 
peace which surrounded her own 
grandmother, for she has risen to the 
richer and more scientific require- 
ments of the age, and her life is 
no longer a sheltered one. Through 
her ever widening opportunities, 
she is becoming conversant with 
the best in art and literature at 
home and abroad. Her interest in 
social and domestic problems, her 
clubs, seem to keep old age at bay. 
She appears unusually young for 
her age, and keeps an even bal- 
ance between old and new, not 
scorning the foundations, though 
the structure has risen to a height 
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all undreamed of by her grand- 
mother. 

Baby tending, or rearing, has 
become a fine art. Therefore all 
ideas on the upbringing of a family 
seem by some to be worthless unless 
they square with the most advanced 
so-called scientific methods. To 
rock a baby is a sin against health, 
achild must lie absolutely quiet, as 
near to the condition of the animal 
as possible, — yet the mother cat 
and hen continue to cuddle their 
babies with some profit. To take 
an infant away from the mother 
with whom he has been intimately 
associated for many months, place 
him in a room, if you are blessed 
with one, off by himself, there to 
scream an hour or more, — is to be 
up-to-date and scientific. ‘Now, 
while any sensible person will admit 
that the habit of too much coddling 
is pernicious, one should also allow 
that hard crying may produce upon 
the cells of an undeveloped brain 
consequences much more serious 
than a jog now and then of a rock- 
ing crib or cradle. Will this gen- 
eration or the next show a finer 
mentality or less nervousness than 
was displayed by the great army 
of the rocked? 

The nurse of to-day must be a 
stoic. She must be able to sew or 
read quietly while an infant shrieks; 
immovable, she must inculcate the 
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same indifference and composure 
in the mother; she would like also 
to train the grandmother. Just 
here the grandmother, however, 
sometimes, though in fear of her 
life, steps in. She will take that 
infant, surreptitiously it may be, 
into her arms and find the reason 
for his cries. One grandmother can 
testify to having saved the very life 
of her grandchild when, shut away 
from the family, the infant had 
nearly smothered by crawling under 
the covers! There were abuses in 
the past, too much tending, too 
little letting alone; but troubles 
have arisen from this modern prac- 
tice of too much letting alone. 

Times have changed in babyland! 
The grandmother, however, refuses 
to be shelved. She joins the proces- 
sion, in acceptance of those things 
which her reason proves sane and 
true. She comes to love the trained 
nurse, — though to let the baby 
“cry it out,” and to listen to his 
sobbing sleep, when grandmother 
knows that to turn the child over 
her knee and give him a sideways 
jog will cure his stomach ache in a 
minute, is a real trial. 

Friends(?) and sometimes physi- 
cians, will warn a young mother to 
beware of interference from the 
grandmother. Incalculable harm, 
far-reaching in its results, may arise 
from this injudicious “meddling”! 


A MARRIAGE RING 


THE ring, so worn as you behold, 

So thin, so pale, is yet of gold: 

The passion such it was to prove — 

Worn with life’s care, love yet was love. 

GeEorGE CRABBE. 





THE MOTHER AS ARTIST 


BY ELLA LYMAN CABOT 
Author of ‘ Ethics for Children’’ 


In Ellen Key’s “The Century of 
the Child,” a true mother is de- 
scribed as “one of those artists of 
home life, who through the blithe- 
ness, the goodness and joyousness 
of her character makes the rhythm 
of everyday life a dance, and holi- 
days into festivals.” 

The words have set me thinking 
about the qualities of artist mothers 
as I have known them; — artists in 
myriad ways, as playmates, as con- 
solers, as interpreters, as liberators, 
but always artists because they 
have seen the lives of their children 
creatively as God meant them to 
be seen. 


THE MOTHER AS PLAYMATE 


Very early the mother develops 
the art of play. Can a mother be 
quite a mother unless she sits on the 
floor, the wide table of the child, 
and plays at his level, instead of on 
a high chair above him? Must not 
the mother stoop, so that the child 
shall look into her face, not baldly 
into her skirt? We must be com- 
rades before we can be counselors; 
we must be youthfully old if we 
would guide the spirit of youth. 

I remember vividly and grate- 
fully that my mother played with 
me on the floor, daily inventing 
new and marvelous games. My 
childhood was made gay with won- 
derful wishing-bone dolls, their 
bead eyes shining out of sealing- 


wax faces. At first all of them were 
ladies, clad in gorgeous silks. Then 
I demanded men, with trousers over 
their bandy legs, and shouted with 
glee when one day a negress ap- 
peared, black as a coal. And wish- 
ing-bone children, — what home is 
complete without them! Behold 
my fairy-godmother found tiny 
pigeon wishing-bones to make 
babies with. Through my days ran 
a gay scarlet thread of love and sur- 
prise. 

The mother or the father who can 
play with a child is in a new and 
glorious way the child’s friend. 
Browning never forgot how, when 
as a child he inquired about the 
siege of Troy, his father used to pile 
up chairs in the drawing-room to 
represent the city, and go through 
with him dramatically the whole 
marvelous history of its siege. This 
was true learning; and, far better, 
it was perpetual comradeship with 
a father who knew how to play. 

I know a mother who bicycles 
once a week with a group of her 
boys and their friends. Away they 
speed on long excursions, with a 
picnic as part of their program. 
She is one of the “Gang,” and hears 
secrets that few mothers hear. An 
elderly woman, with the impulse 
though not the name of a mother, 
joined all the excursions of her 
nephews. 

“Tt was a little hard,” she said, 
“‘when they wanted me to skin fish 
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and put worms on the hook, but I 
shut my mental eyes and went right 
ahead, for I wanted to share all 
their interests.” 


THE MOTHER AS A “TRUE SPORT” 


The mother who is playmate to 
the children in the dramatic age 
develops normally into the mother 
who is acclaimed-by her boys as a 
“true sport.” She is quicker than 
they are in clambering out along 
the edge of the steam launch, and 
guiding it among the rocks. The 
spray dashes across her face in a 
boat-race, but she shouts with the 
rest, — telling jubilantly afterwards 
of what fun it was and how soaked 
they all got. She’s a first-rate cook, 
a maker of campfires, dauntless 
before wind and rain. When she 
gives orders they come like the 
orders of a captain, not of a timid, 
exacting, middle-aged woman, and 
are honored in the observance. 

The grown-ups in Kenneth Gra- 
hame’s brilliant sketches of child- 
hood are largely aliens because they 
have forgotten how to play; they 
have become stiff-jointed and seri- 
ous. But the true-hearted mother 
dances through the days, not so 
much stopping for a game as letting 
the play of voice, gesture, and smile, 
rhyme, rhythm, and joke, flicker 
gaily through the routine and the 
commonplace, lighting it as the 
flickering play of light dances over 
the sturdiest oak in the forest. 


THE MOTHER AS HEALER 


Even more than she is our play- 
fellow, is the mother artist a healer 
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of our wounds. We rush to her with 
a thorn in our flesh, but even more 
with a thorn in our spirit. She 
understands how agonizing it is to 
be teased by big brothers, or fright- 
ened by a monstrous dog, or to find 
a favorite flower trampled to the 
ground when it was just in bud. 
She does not laugh when a child 
says tragically, “I’d rather have 
had my head cut off than to have 
my snow plant broken!” 

She can console the boy with 
wonderful new glimpses of life that 
illumine his darkness; and twenty 
years afterward the girl will remem- 
ber that when she woefully broke 
her china-doll mother always tried 
to get a new head that had just the 
same hair and eyes and expression 
as the first had. The children may 
forget a million of the mother’s mer- 
cies and long-suffering, and part of 
what she bore for them they never 
know until they reach her age on 
the path of experience, but still the 
thought of her is fragrant with the 
balm of healing she poured in child- 
hood over their aching wounds. She 
let no child sleep in sorrow. 


THE MOTHER AS A GAY GUIDE TO 
GOODNESS 

The artist mother trusts largely 
to the swift movement of gayety, 
rhythm, and humor to make her 
train of children go smoothly, rather 
than to the jarring friction of puffs 
and pulls. 

There are many crisp, spicy moral 
sayings in “Through the Looking 
Glass” and “Brer Rabbit.” In the 
home of my childhood, both books 
were known by heart, and the racy 
sentences often swung the children 
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happily across dangerous pitfalls of 
bad behavior. The words of the 
hobbling old Frog when Alice said 
she had knocked at the door: 
“Should n’t do that — should n’t 
do that— Wexes it, you know,” 
have served to bar out more impor- 
tant knocks and blows. How often 
we laughed at the White Queen’s 
anxious, “Consider what a great 
girl you are. Consider what a long 
way you’ve come to-day. Consider 
what o’clock it is. Consider any- 
thing, only don’t cry!” So we 


learned gaily the first ABC of the 
lesson that thought can lead us 
from the wilderness of self-pity into 
a happy and fertile world. 


THE MOTHER AS HERALD OF PEACE 


Above all, the artist mother is 
full of peace and tenderness. All 
little children need peace. Their 
world is glittering and brittle, like 
glass reflecting back the faces be- 
yond. They feel with instant snap- 
piness an irritable atmosphere. 
They blossom in a protecting peace. 
In the dose you give of daily repri- 
mand to your children, what pro- 
,portion is there of quietness and 
peace and confidence? Anger is a 


poison, in large doses, and those who _ 


survive it become inert. And there- 
fore, “Hold off your interfering 
hands! but watch as the gardener 
watches his plants,” is the wise 
advice of our modern teachers, of 
Ellen Key and of Maria Montessori. 
‘Parents do not see that during the 
whole life the need of peace is never 
greater than in the years of child- 
hood, an inner peace under all ex- 
ternal unrest.” 
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The deepest source of peace to 
a child is his parents’ over-arching 
tenderness. Into it he cuddles, as 
back once more in the warming, 
assuring nest. 

Into this haven of peace the ship 
of childhood must come every night. 
We pity the well-fed children in an 
orphanage, we are glad for the dirty- 
faced baby in an alley if only he has 
in his mother, — that quiet haven 
in which he can rest without fear of 
storm. 


THE MOTHER AS INTERPRETER 


From the very dawn of question- 
ing, mothers are to their children 
interpreters of the meaning of life. 
Were hospitals ever a place of 
haunting terror to you? Not if your 
mother very early took you at 
Christmas to the Children’s Hos- 
pital, and let you sing carols to the 
little children in bed, and show them 
the wonderful manger with oxen 
and a tiny shimmering Christ Child 
that you had helped to make in 
school. Sickness blended into health 
then in a halo of goodwill. 

A child first faced death at three 
years old, and rushed to her mother, 
weeping and holding out a lifeless 
bird. What did the mother say? 
“It’s broken its neck, darling.” 

“Then the doctor will make it a 
new one?” the child asked. 

“No, dear, it can’t get a new 
neck. We’ll put it away in the 
ground and cover it under moss.” 

“Well mother, then it will sleep 
a little while and be all better and 
sing?” 

“No,” she answered tenderly, 
“its body is dead, but I think its 
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little soul has gone to heaven and 
will sing to God.” 

A quick vision of beauty dried 
the child’s tears. “Oh then it’s a 
little God bird,” she said, and was 
comforted. 

Even more when the mother 
meets problems of right and wrong 
is she an interpreter to her child. 


THE MOTHER’S SOURCE OF STRENGTH 


The mother as teacher of the fine 
art of living, and that is her hourly 
task, draws on two springs of living 
water, reverence and gayety. The 
world is God’s revelation to her. 
She sees it freshly every morning. 
The beauty of each sunny day, the 
refreshing sound of showers, the 
kindness of a neighbor, the red lily 
that opened in the night, the chance 
to give to the poor, the rhythm of 
children’s footsteps pattering down 
the hall, these light her eyes with 
contagious reverence. When the 
children quarrel, she draws on the 
sources of unreleased goodness be- 
low their pettishness. 

“You and Betty are feeling irri- 
tated with Hester, are n’t you,” she 
says. “‘Now the very best thing 
you can do is to make her the pret- 
tiest present you can. Then I’m 
quite sure you will love her again.” 
And the cure works. 

Out of her reverence springs her 
perpetual happiness; and hergayety 
is the dancing overflow of waves of 
joy and conviction. Her life is 
anchored to faith, and she knows 
that nothing can happen to her that 
may not be made a means of grace. 


She is not dependent on happiness; 
and therefore she is happy. She is 
bound to the service of God and 
therefore she is free. 


THE MOTHER AS LIBERATOR 


And lastly the mother must be 
the liberator of her children. Be- 
cause she loves them she wants to 
set them free even from depend- 
ence on herself. It is not easy. 
They seem so young, so unformed, 
so incapable of self-government. 
Yet the true mother wants them 
to be in many ways unlike her- 
self, with new plans and tastes. 

This is the mother’s final self- 
conquest. It cannot come all at 
once. She lets the little girl cross 
the streets to school alone. In the 
summer she trusts her boy to run 
the steam launch with his younger 
brothers aboard, and when dark- 
ness falls she cries almost broken- 
heartedly with beseeching hands, 
“Oh, I thought it the right thing to 
do. I’m training myself! I’m 
training myself!” And five minutes 
later she greets the returning chil- 
dren with a merry word. 

When she has welcomed the work 
and the mate her child chooses, she 
knows that her special task is almost 
over. She is wise if she has prepared 
herself during many years to trust 
the guidance of God, for after all, the 
parent of children, like the parent 
of plans or of invisible hopes, must 
send out his children trustingly into 
the world, knowing that the ruler 
of the universe will lead them to 
their end. | 





POETRY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


BY HELENE BUHLERT MAGEE 
Instructor in English, Wellesley College. 


**There was an old woman who lived in a 
shoe: 

She had so many children she did n’t know 
what to do.” 


T aways envied that old woman her 
opportunity. J should have set 
those children all down on little 
stools in a neat circle around the 
shoe, and read to them out of poetry- 
books. And they would all have 
been as good as gold, too. 

Perhaps you think this is the 
romantic dream of one who know- 
eth not the ways of a child. But it 
isn’t a dream at all; it is a fact 
founded upon an axiom which I, 
and many wiser than I, have 
evolved out of experience, namely: 
*“Most normal children love poe- 
try.” Moreover, most normal chil- 
dren, as well as most grown-ups, 
are good when they are given what 
they like. Consequently, my circle 
of children around the shoe would, 
in all probability, have been as good 
as gold. 

To return for a moment to my 
axiom. If children did not, as a 
rule, love poetry, — verses, jingles, 
anything with a shythm to it, — 
why should our kindergartens de- 
vote so much time to the little songs 
and poems which the children learn 
so eagerly? Why should half the 
children’s books on the counters of 
our book-shops be illustrated edi- 


tions of all kinds of verses, from 
Mother Goose and Edward Lear, 
to Browning’s “The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin”? Why should it be so 
rare a thing for any well-brought-up 
infant of parts to attain his fifth 
year without the accomplishment of 
mounting a stool and reciting “The 
friendly cow all red and white,” or 
some other infant’s classic? Why 
should Sunday schools teach religion 
in children’s hymns and other verses? 
And why, even, should mothers, 
from time immemorial, have rocked 
their babies rhythmically to sleep to 
the sound of a measured lullaby? 
The answer to all these questions 
is simple, but like most simple 
things, it goes deep into the heart 
of life. We human creatures live 
in a rhythmical world, a rhythmi- 
cal universe. The stars in their 
courses, the seasons, the tides and 
waves of the sea, the beat of the 
human heart, even the measured 
pace of a horse’s sounding hoofs on 
the road, or a carpenter’s uncon- 
scious hammer on the new house 
across the way,—all these ele- 
ments, great and small, are moving 
in accordance with a great natural 
law, the law of rhythm, of stress. 
Now a child is a natural creature; 
he comes into the world intensely, 
unconsciously subject to the laws 
of all being, which are the laws of 
his being. One of the greatest of 
these laws is that of rhythm. So the 
child, when he meets one of his first 
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human problems, — the relation of 
speech, of words, to thought, — 
takes rather more naturally to 
rhythmic expression than to prose. 
Just so a primitive people expresses 
itself in ballads, — spontaneous, 
unconscious poetry, — rather than 
in the more sophisticated intellect- 
ual medium of prose. Poetry, like 
other forms of art, is in its essence 
the expression of human emotion 
rather than of human thought. 
‘Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 


But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home.” 


One of these clouds which the child 
brings with him is his love for 
rhythmical sound; and this love is 
satisfied by music or verses. While 
he is little we indulge and train this 
love of his, by kindergarten songs 
and musical child-poems, and in so 
doing we are following closely the 
principle which Huxley, that great 
and wise educator, explains in his 
essay, ““A Liberal Education,” — 
‘Education is the instruction of the 
intellect in the laws of nature... . 
and the fashioning of the affections 
and of the will into an earnest and 
loving desire to move in harmony 
with those laws.” One of the most 
beautiful, most spiritual, most re- 
fining of the influences of natural 
law upon the human soul is the in- 
fluence of poetry, the rhythmical 
expression of the highest human 
wisdom, human passion, human 
vision. ‘Poetry,’ says Words- 
worth, “‘is the breath and finer 
spirit of all knowledge.” Just think 
a moment how much that means 
when you put it beside the fact that 
your little boy or girl loves. 
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“Wynken, and Blynken, and Nod one night 
Set sail in a wooden shoe.” 


It means that he has, working dimly 
within him, together with all the 
other great forces of nature’s laws, 
this law of rhythm. If you are to 
educate him aright, “lead out,” 
(e-duco) all the potential powers 
for good within him, you must 
remember that his love for a musi- 
cal child-rhyme goes deep into the 
great spiritual meanings of his life, 
and is fraught with great possibili- 
ties for his future, and through his 
future, for the better race of men to 
come. 

So much for the reason why little 
children like verses. But children 
do not stay little; they grow up, 
and the trailing clouds of glory dis- 
appear. The fact that most girls 
and boys of fourteen do not, of 
their own accord, read poetry, is as 
axiomatic as that most little chil- 
dren love verses. What has hap- 
pened? If rhythm is a human law, 
why should not a big child feel its 
power as keenly as does a little one? 

There are, it seems to me, two 
answers to this question. The first 
is, that the little child has verses 
read to him, while the big child is 
expected to read them to himself. 
The average boy or girl, entirely 
unaided, cannot read poetry skill- 
fully enough to bring out its beauty 
of rhythm, let alone its meaning. 
Its form looks strange and forced to 
him; to his untrained mind the 
thought is “‘ twisted all around to fit 
the foolish rhymes and feet and 
things.” It is small wonder he does 
not like poetry. It would be a 
greater wonder if he did. The love 
of verses he had when he was five 
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was based on the sound of those 
verses. His first rhymes and jingles 
were read, recited, or sung to him; 
their rhythm was accentuated by 
the reader or by the music, and his 
inborn human sense of rhythm was 
therefore pleased. If a kindergarten 
taught songs and verses by the 
method of making the children sit 
quietly in their little chairs reading 
verses to themselves, the songs 
would be the least popular part of 
the day’s program. But when the 
kindergarten child becomes the boy 
or girl of fourteen, he or she is ex- 
pected to read poetry to himself. 
This he cannot do, because he 
does n’t know how to read poetry. 
I know a woman who disliked poetry 
intensely until last summer, when, 
for the first time in her life, she heard 
a large part of “The Oxford Book of 
English Verse” read aloud by a 
man who knew how to read aloud. 
“Why,” she said to me, “I never 
dreamed English poetry was so 
beautiful! I have always hated 
every bit I tried to read myself.” 
This instance is only one illus- 
tration,out of the many which have 
come into my experience, of the 
truth of this first answer to our 
question. I have taught English to 
girls for a number of years, and the 
rule that they like poetry, when it 
is read to them by some one who 
understands and loves it is only 
accentuated by the few exceptions. 
For of course there are exceptions. 
Some people simply have no sense of 
rhythm as it appears in poetry, and 
to some intensely practical souls 
it seems artificial and “‘high-flown.” 
But nine out of ten girl students 
will sit in hushed enjoyment of any 
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poem I read them, and draw little 
sharp breaths of appreciation when 
the poem is done. Indeed, my own 
love of poetry, doubtless largely 
“born in me,’ was fostered and 
developed to a very great degree 
by the hours I spent sitting in a 
corner of the room in which the 
members of my mother’s Browning 
Club met weekly. It was the Club’s 
practice to have, as frequent guests, 
good readers of poetry, and so my 
introduction to Browning, a poet 
obscure and difficult to most begin- 
ners, and therefore too often never 
begun at all, was one of the most 
beautiful and natural experiences of 
my childhood. I was only eleven 
when I first sat in the corner of that 
room; yet I understood much of 
what I heard, — and loved it all. 
The lyrics in “Pippa Passes,” and 
“The Blot on the ’Scutcheon”’; 
some of the shorter poems, — 
“Evelyn Hope,” “ Rabbi Ben Ezra,” 
“Abt Vogler,” “Love Among the 
Ruins,” and many more, charmed 
me by their beauty; for when prop- 
erly read, Browning appeals to the 
rhythmical sense as well as to the 
philosophical. It never occurred to 
me that Browning was “hard,” or 
that everybody didn’t like his 
poems, simply because I heard 
them well read, and thus inter- 
preted, before I ever tried to get at 
their meaning for myself. 

So much, then, for the fact that 
young people, in order to keep alive 
and develop their natural love of 
poetry, must have it read to them. 
The schools do much in this line; 
I wish they might do more. If 
every subject a child studies in 
school, — history, literature, geo- 
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graphy, almost everything except 
mathematics, — were in part inter- 
preted by the poetry belonging to 
that subject, or illustrating it, 
poetry would become an ordinary 
part of the child’s experience, and 
he would be immensely refined and 
ennobled thereby. Since poetry is 
“the breath and finer spirit of all 
knowledge,”’ surely we should not 
give the child the knowledge, and 
deny him its finer spirit. Take, for 
instance “The Battle of Bannock- 
burn.” Suppose that every child, 
in his study of English history, had 
that poem well read to him at the 
strategic point. Children are hero- 
worshipers, lovers of bravery. Could 
any expression of heroic courage be 
more adequate, more moving, than 
the wonderful lines beginning: 


“Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,” 


and moving on with their inspired 


and inspiring rhythm to their tri- 
umphant close? Just the sound of 
those lines can’t help making a child 
better, because they call out the 
best in him to meet their greatness. 
But they must be read to him, well 
read, by some one who can read 
poetry because he or she loves and 
understands it. Here it all depends 
upon the teacher. To all her other 
almost superhuman qualities, we 
add the requirement that she be a 
good reader of poetry! You see that, 
while our theory is simple, its prac- 
tice involves a number of things, — 
some of them as yet impossible. 
The school, however, is not the 
only place where children are edu- 
cated. The home, the father and 
mother, must bear their greater 
share in the difficult task. Andin 
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this matter, of making girls and boys 
love poetry by reading it aloud to 
them, habitually, as a natural part 
of their everyday lives, the saying 
of Horace, “If you wish to make me 
weep, you must first have wept 
yourself,” applies to the parents of 
the boys and girls. If you wish to 
make your children read and love 
poetry, you must first read and love 
poetry yourself. This is, of course, 
not true in the cases of children who 
are born with an unusual love for 
poetry, which they will satisfy 
regardless of parental influence; but 
it is true in the case of the average 
child. The mother, father, aunt, 
uncle, or guardian of whatever rela- 
tion to the child, who reads poetry 
aloud in the family with affection 
and understanding, will probably 
find the child growing up, either a 
lover of poetry, or, at least, an intel- 
ligent critic of it. For whether one 
care intensely for poetry, or not, it 
is so high and beautiful an interpre- 
tation of life that anyone who 
knows nothing of it must always 
remain uncultivated, partially edu- 
cated. In the case of the child who 
has some natural love for poetry, 
there will be no difficulty in devel- 
oping that love, if the proper means 
be taken; in the case of the child 
who has not that love, who prefers 
practical pursuits, or outdoor play, 
the process is both difficult and 
dangerous. For if too much pressure 
is brought to bear, the child will feel 
like a victim, and dislike the sound 
of a poem all his life. I had one 
misguided teacher who made every 
naughty child in her high school 
classes stay after school and learn 
a poem as a punishment! I can see 
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now, as if he stood before me, a 
burly red-faced boy, clenching his 
fists with rage as he hammered out 
with a vindictive blow of his voice 
on every other word, — 
“She seemed a part of joyous spring 
A gown of grass-green silk she wore 
Buckled with golden clasps before 


A light green tuft of plumes she bore 
Closed in a golden ring!” 


That boy surely never developed 
any love for poetry under that 
method. It is a case for watchful- 
ness, tact, — for the trying of ex- 
periments until some success is won. 
A certain father of my acquaint- 
ance told me that he had suggested 
in vain to his twelve-year-old son 
that he read some poetry. The boy 
scorned the idea as “‘silly,”’ and said 
that “poetry was for girls.”’ So his 
father let him alone, putting mean- 
while into his bookcase Scott’s 
poems, Stevenson’s “A Child’s 
Garden of Verse,” “The Vision of 
Sir Launfal,” and other carefully 
chosen books of poetry. One day 
the boy, half idly, while looking for 
“something to read”’ opened “The 
Lady of the Lake.” His father 
found him absorbed, lost to the 
world, and when the poem was fin- 
ished the boy said, “It’s a great 
story, and besides, it made me feel 
how much I like my camp on the 
lake.” 

This brings us to the second an- 
swer to our question. The other 
great reason why boys and girls do 
not care for poetry is because it 
does not obviously meet their needs, 
which are of two kinds: ‘objective 
and subjective. Their objective 
need is for stories, — stories — 

_1 “Novel-Reading for High-School Girls.” 
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stories. Of course they like stories. 
Why should n’t they? Stories tell 
about life, the great adventure 
which looms, wonderful, mysteri- 
ous, ahead of them. Boys want 
stories of action, because for untold 
generations the man’s part in life 
has been action. Girls want stories 
of love, of sentiment, because for 
untold generations the life of the 
woman has been one of feeling, of 
emotion. So boys and girls turn 
eagerly to stories. And the press 
meets their needs. How willingly 
it meets their needs, with its flood 
of cheap adventure, cheap business 
stories, cheap sentimental tales! 
The problem of how to steer girls 
safely through this muddy flood of 
fiction has been ably dealt with in 
this magazine.’ Poetry, however, 
does not meet this desire for stories 
as well as do novels and tales. You 
get more story, and you get it 
quicker, in a novel than in a narra- 
tive poem. If however, a love of the 
sound and rhythm of poetry has 
been developed in a child by con- 
stant hearing of poetry well read, 
that child will enjoy “The Lady 
of the Lake” or any of the great 
narrative poems when they are 
read to him, or skillfully put in his 
way. His very love for a story, 
which on the surface is one reason 
why he avoids poetry, may, by 
careful tactics on the part of par- 
ents and teachers, be made to con- 
tribute to his liking for good poetry. 
It does not obviously meet his need 
as the novel does; all the more 
reason for those who ar® educating 
him to find ways of helping him to 
find that which is less obvious. 


By Amy Kelly. Home Procress, July, 1913. 
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The second, the subjective need 
of the child, is that one which “The 
Lady of the Lake” met in the in- 
stance I mentioned above, in addi- 
tion to its meeting of his first need 
for a story. It made him feel how 
much he liked his camp on the lake, 
— which means that it satisfied his 
youthful egotistic need to find his 
own feelings, inner experiences, 
thoughts, actually expressed. “In 
youth we turn to poetry to find 
beautiful expressions, echoes, of our 
own feelings,”’ said Professor G. H. 
Palmer in a recent lecture. The 
boy likes to hear about prowess in 
battle, heroism, strength, chivalry, 
—all the manly virtues, admira- 
tions, ideals, which are beginning to 
dawn in his boy’s consciousness. 
The girl likes to hear about ro- 
mance, love, death even. They 
both, if they are nature lovers, like 
poetic interpretations of nature. 
Now poetry — lyric poetry espe- 
cially — is the record and expres- 
sion of just these things. And the 
better the expression, the better for 
the boy or girl. Their own concep- 
tions of the sentiments they feel are 
vague, rudimentary; the things 
they read express those sentiments 
fully, and their vague feelings 
spring, full-armed, into life. How 
vitally important is it, then, that 
what they read shall be the highest, 
the truest expression of the highest 
and truest feeling! Is n’t it better 
for a girl to get her ideas of romance, 
of love, from “Evelyn Hope,” from 
“Sonnets from the Portuguese,” 
from Tennyson, Shakespeare, Keats, 
than from the cheap sentimental 
novels of Myrtle Reed or Flor- 
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ence Barclay? I do not believe that 
the reading of good love-poetry will 
hurt a girl in the least. She will 
read something about love, — why 
not let her read the best, in both 
fiction and poetry? 


‘How do I love thee? Let me count the ways. 

I love thee in the depth and breadth and 
height 

My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 

For the ends of being and ideal Grace. 

I love thee to the level of everyday’s 

Most quiet need, by sun and candle-light. 

I love thee freely, as men strive for Right; 

I love thee purely, as they turn from Praise. 

I love thee with the passion put to use 

In my old griefs, and with my childhood’s 
faith. 

I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 

With my lost saints, — I love thee with the 
breath, 

Smiles, tears, of all my life! and if God 
choose, 

I shall but love thee better after death.” } 


Could a young girl, curious about 
the strange thing called love, find 
a more worthy concept of awoman’s 
love than this? 

There are, however, other aspects 
of love than this, so finely inter- 
preted by Mrs. Browning. And in 
connection with this fact I should 
like to say my word on the subject 
of allowing young girls, or boys, to 
read poetry whose subject-matter 
concerns the passions and sins 
which too often accompany love in 
our imperfect human life. I believe 
that, since every child in its teens 
must, sooner or later, come to know 
the sad facts of human sin and its 
inevitable penalties, there is no 
better way for her, or him, to meet 
that knowledge than through the 
words of some good interpreter of 
life, like Browning, for instance. I, 
myself, have always been glad that 


1 Sonnet xi in “Sonnets from the Portuguese.” 
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my own first shock of pain at love’s 
terrible possibilities, came to me 
through so beautiful a medium as 
“The Blot in the ’Scutcheon.” I 
heard the poem read, wondered 
what it meant, and had it tenderly 
explained to me by my mother. 
There are other poems, such as 
“Guinevere” in “The Idylls of the 
King,” or the lovely ballad of Mary 
Hamilton, which would serve this 
purpose as well. I think such an 
introduction puts these facts of life 
upon a plane so high, so sad, so full 
of true feeling, that the child who 
first meets them thus, escapes the 
flippant, cheap attitude toward 
them which is far too common 


among young people to-day. 

In the list of poetry which I 
recommend below, will be found a 
few suggestions as to what poems 
will best meet these various needs 
of young people: the need for stories 


and for the verification of those 
emotional experiences of theirs 
which seem to them new, strange, 
puzzling, until they find them ex- 
plained and expressed by the mas- 
ters of human thought. The ballads 
and other narrative poems will 
supply stories, and will also appeal 
to the emotional side of a child’s 
nature. The nature group will sat- 
isfy the girl or boy who loves out- 
door beauty; but who, perhaps, has 
never ‘“‘cared for poetry.” I have 
seldom known a listener, however 
youthful, who did not thrill in 
response to Lanier’s “‘Hymns of the 
Marshes,” especially if they were 
read so as to bring out the ex- 
quisite melody which the musician- 
poet put into them. The large 
group of miscellaneous lyrics will 
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appeal to the boy’s or girl’s curios- 
ity about the human heart, whose 
stirrings he or she is beginning dimly 
to feel. The love-lyrics, as well as 
the love parts in the other types of 
poetry, will—or ought to—do 
something toward satisfying the 
girl’s desire to know more about the 
great passion of love which vaguely 
enfolds her future. I have not 
divided the list according to sex, 
however, because I believe very 
strongly that boys and girls should 
not be encouraged to develop en- 
tirely apart from, or out of sym- 
pathy with, each other. While it is 
true, as I have said, that, primarily, 
girls like to read about love and 
boys about battles, it is also true 
that each should cultivate the tastes 
of the other, as well as his or her 
own. Boys and girls are alike hu- 
man beings; life will bring love to 
men as well as towomen, and battles 
to be fought by women as well as by 
men. It is well that they should 
both be given high ideals of both the 
loving and the striving of the life 
upon which they are entering, side 
by side. So, both for the sake of 
their future companionship with 
each other, and their own intellect- 
ual and spiritual development, they 
should learn to understand and 
enjoy both the active and the pas- 
sive, or emotional, elements of 
human life and thought. 

The children who are thus trained 
and encouraged into a habit of 
reading poetry, and who thus be- 
come accustomed to appreciating 
the true meanings and finer values 
of life, will meet the world with an 
armor which is unassailable. How- 
ever many of the external things of 
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life are denied them, or taken from 
them; whatever disappointments 
and sorrows come, these one-time 
children will have that within their 
heads and hearts which can console 


' them for material losses, and sus- 


tain them in sorrows. For, in the 
long run, it is what we have inside 
our heads and hearts that matters, 
—pboth to ourselves and to the 
world as we touch it. If we learn, 
all our lives, from the great inter- 
preters of life, the poets, the seers, 
we too shall see and understand. 


LIST 


The following list, which is meant 
to be only suggestive, not com- 
plete, may need a word of explana- 
tion. The starred poems are those 
which will be found in “The Oxford 
Book of English Verse,” perhaps 
the most compact, and at the same 
time complete anthology of English 
poetry. Many of the poems not 
found in the Oxford Book, and listed 
separately by me, will, of course, be 
found included in the various other 
anthologies. The classification of 
the poems under the different cap- 
tions is by no means hard and fast; 
many of them might come under 
several captions. 


GENERAL ANTHOLOGIES OF ENGLISH PoETRY 
A. For Younger Children. 


E. V. Lucas, Editor: “A Book of 
Verses for Children.” 

Coventry Patmore, Editor: “The Chil- 
dren’s Garland From the Best Poets.” 

Mary E. Burt, Editor: “Poems That 
Every Child Should Know.” 

Roger Ingpen, Editor: “One Thousand 
Poems For Children.” 

Francis T. Palgrave, Editor: “The 
Children’s Treasury of Lyrical 
Poetry.” (Golden Treasury Series.) 


B. For Older Children (including grown- 
ups). 

Francis T. Palgrave, Editor: “The 
Golden Treasury of Songs and 
Lyrics.” First and Second Series. 
(Golden Treasury Series.) 

Curtis Hidden Page, Editor: “British 
Poets of the Nineteenth Century.” 
A. T. Quiller-Couch, Editor: “The 

Oxford Book of English Verse.” 

William S. Braithwaite, Editor: “The 
Book of Elizabethan Verse.” 

John Cooke, Editor: “The Dublin Book 
of Irish Verse.” 

Scudder, Horace E., Editor: “American 
Poems.” 

“The Children’s Longfellow.” (This 
contains everything of this poet’s 
which could be recommended for 
young people.) 

W. E. Henley, Editor: “Lyra Heroica,” 
A Book of Verse For Boys. 


Special Authors of Children’s Poems. 
Eugene Field: “Songs of Childhood.” 
R. L. Stevenson: “A Child’s Garden of 
Verse.” 

Josephine Preston Peabody: “The Book 
of the Little Past.” 

Edward Lear: “‘ Nonsense Songs.” 

Lewis Carroll. Versesand Rhymes in 
“‘Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland ” 
and “* Through the Looking-Glass.” 


Narrative Poems: (A. Ballads). 

Sidney Lanier: “The Boys’ Percy.” 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Editor: “Ballads 
and Lyrics.” 

William Allingham, Editor: “The Bal- 
lad Book” (Golden Treasury Series.) 

Francis James Child, Editor: “English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads.” (In 
“Cambridge Poets” Series. Best and 
most complete collection obtainable.) 

John Keats: *“La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci.” 

Alfred Tennyson: “‘ The Revenge; A 
Ballad of the Fleet.” 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning: “The 
Rhyme of the Duchess May.” 


Narrative Poems: (B.) 


Samuel T. Coleridge. *“The Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner.” 

Sir Walter Scott: “The Lady of the 
Lake”; “Marmion”’; “The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel.” 

Lord Byron: “The Destruction of 
Sennacherib”; “The Prisoner of 


Chillon.” 
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Alfred Tennyson: *““The Lady of Sha- 
lott”; “The Idylls of the King”; 
“Ulysses”; “A Dream of Fair 
Women”; “Sir Galahad”; “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade”; “The 
Battle of Brunanburh”; “Merlin 
and the Gleam.” 

Robert Browning: “Incident of the 
French Camp”; “The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin”’; “‘How They Brought the 
Good News From Ghent to Aix”; 
“Saul.” 

Matthew Arnold: *“The Forsaken 
Merman.” 

William Morris: “Sigurd the Volsung.” 

John Keats: “The Eve of St. Agnes.” 

T. B. Maucalay: “Lays of Ancient 
Rome.” 

Oliver Goldsmith: “The Deserted Vil- 
lage.” 

Robert Southey: “The Battle of Blen- 
heim.” 

Thomas Campbell: ‘“Hohenlinden”; 
“Battle of the Baltic.” 

Leigh Hunt: “The Glove and the 
Lion.” 

JohnGreenleaf Whittier: “Snowbound.” 

James Russell Lowell: “The Vision of 
Sir Launfal.” 

Henry W. Longfellow: “Hiawatha”; 
“The Courtship of Miles Standish”; 
<7 of a Wayside Inn”’; “ Evange- 
ine.” 


Nature Poems (A.) 


An Anthology, by John Burroughs, 
called “Songs of Nature,” an excel- 
lent collection. 


Nature Poems (B.) 


Additional Nature Poems, not found in 
Burroughs “Songs of Nature.” 

John Lyly: *“Spring’s Welcome.” 

William Shakespeare: *“Under the 
Greenwood Tree”; *“Blow, Blow 
Thou Winter Wind”; *“It was a 
Lover and his Lass”; *“*When Icicles 
Hang by the Wall.” 

Thomas Nashe: *“ Spring.” 

Robert Herrick: *“To Daffodils”; 
*“Cherry Ripe’; *“To Meadows.” 

James Hogg: *“‘A Boy’s Song.” 

Thomas Hood: *“ Autumn.” 

Robert Bridges: *Nightingales”; 
*“Winter Nightfall.” 

William Watson: *“Song — April, 
April.” 

W. B. Yeats: *“* The Lake Isle of Innis- 


free.” 


P. B. Shelley: *“To a Skylark”; *“The 
Moon”; “‘Ode to the West Wind”; 
*“Night”; *“Hymn of Pan”; *“The 
Invitation.” 

William Wordsworth: “A Whirl-Blast 
From Behind the Hill’’; ‘Written in 
March”; “To the Daisy” (3 Poems); 
“The Green Linnet.” 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning: “The 
Dead Pan.” 

Sidney Lanier: “Sunrise”; ‘The 
Marshes of Glynn”; “Song of the 
Chattahoochee.” 

William Cullen Bryant: “Thanatopsis”; 
“A Forest Hymn”; “The Death of 


the Flowers.” 


Lyric Poems. (A. Love-lyrics.) 


Anonymous: *“ Devotion”; *“There is 
a Lady Sweet and Kind.” 

Christopher Marlowe: *“The Passion- 
ate Shepherd To His Love.” 

Sir Walter Raleigh: *“ Her Reply.” 

Shakespeare: *“‘Love”; *“Sweet and 
Twenty”; * Hark! Hark! the Lark.” 

Ben Jonson: *“ Drink to Me Only With 
Thine Eyes.” 

George Wither: *“The Lover’s Resolu- 
tion.” 

Robert Herrick: *“The Night Piece: 
To Julia”; *“To Anthea, Who May 
Command Him Anything.” 

Sir John Suckling: *“The Constant 
Lover”; *““Why So Pale and Wan”? 

Richard Lovelace: *“To Lucasta, Going 
to the Wars”; *“'To Althea, From 
Prison.” 

William Wordsworth: *“The ‘Lucy’ 
Poems.” 

Lord Byron: *“ When We Two Parted”’; 
*“For Music”; *“She Walks in 
Beauty.” 

Hartley Coleridge: *“She Is Not Fair 
To Outward View.” 

Thomas Beddoes: *“‘How Many Times 
Do I Love Thee, Dear”’? 

Helen Selina, Lady Dufferin: *“La- 
ment of the Irish Emigrant.” 

Robert Browning: *“You’ll love Me 
Yet”; *Song: “Nay, But You, Who 
Do Not Love Her”; *“‘ Earl Mertoun’s 
Song”; *“Meeting at Night”; 
*“Parting at Morning”; “Evelyn 
Hope”; “Love Among the Ruins”; 
“My Star.” 

Alfred Tennyson: “(Enone”; *“Mari- 
ana”; Lyrics from “Maud.” 

Emily Bronté: *““My Lady’s Grave.” 

Charles Kingsley: *“The Sands of Dee.” 
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Christina Rossetti: **A Birthday”; 
* Son Med 

William Morris: *“ Love is Enough.” 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning: “Sonnets 
from the Portuguese.” 

Robert Burns: “The Birks of Aber- 
feldy”; “John Anderson My Jo”; 
“The Banks O’ Doon”; “Afton 
Water”; “A Red, Red Rose”; “O! 
Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast”; 
“Green Grow the Rashes”; “High- 
land Mary”; “To Mary in Heaven”; 
“Mary Morison.” 

Edgar Allen Poe: *“Annabel Lee”; 
“To One In Paradise”; *““To Helen.” 

George Meredith: “ Love in the Valley.” 


Lyric Poems (B. Songs and Lyrics, other 


than love lyrics). 


Anonymous: *“Tears”; *“Love Will 
Find out the Way.” 

John Skelton: *“‘To Mistress Margaret 
Hussey.” 

Sir Philip Sidney: *“The Bargain”; 
*Song.” 

William Shakespeare: ‘*“‘Silvia”; 
*Fairyland,” (Songs 1, 1, 11, IV, Vv). 

Thomas Dekker: *“‘Sweet Content.” 

Henry Vaughan: *“The Retreat”; 
“Friends Departed.” 

William Blake: “Songs of Innocence.” 
In “Poems of William Blake.” 

Thomas Gray: *“Elegy Written in a 
Country Churchyard.” 

William Wordsworth: “Perfect Wo- 
man”; *““Ode to Duty.” 

Thomas Campbell: *“Ye Mariners of 
England.” 

Thomas Moore: *“The Light of Other 
Days.” 

Allan Cunningham: *“The Sun Rises 

Bright in France”; *“Hame, Hame, 

Hame”! 
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SUNSET 


TuOsE islands far away are mine, 
Beyond the cloudy strip; 


Charles Wolfe: *“The Burial of Sir John 
Moore.” 

James Mangan: *“ Dark Rosaleen.” 

Francis Mahoney: *“The Bells of Shan- 
don.” 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning: *“ A Musi- 
cal Instrument”; “The Lost Bower”; 
“The Cry of the Children”; “The 
House of Clouds”; “The Sleep”; 
“Cowper’s Grave.” 

Robert Browning: *“Pippa’s Song”; 
*“Home Thoughts From Abroad”; 
*Misconceptions”’; ‘‘ Prospice.” 

William Allingham: *“The Fairies.” 

Robert Bridges: *“ Spirits.” 

W. E. Henley: *“England, My Eng- 
land”; *“Margaritae Sorori.” 

Robert Louis Stevenson: *“* Romance”; 
*“Tn the Highlands”; * Requiem.” 

Dora Sigerson: *“ Ireland.” 

Arthur O’Shaughnessey: *Ode: “We 
Are the Music Makers.” 

Alice Meynell: *“ She Walks, the Lady of 
My Delight.” 

John Keats: *Ode: “Bards of Passion 
and of Mirth”; *“Ode on a Grecian 
Urn.” 

Sir Walter Scott: Songs and Lyrics, as 
reprinted in “British Poets of the 
19th Century.” Ed. C. H. Page. 

Alfred Tennyson: “The Poet”; *“The 
Lotos-Eaters”’; *“*Saint Agnes’ Eve”; 
“Break, Break, Break”; “The Poet’s 
Song”; *Lyrics from “The Princess’’; 
“The Flower”; “Flower in the 
Crannied Wall”; “Crossing the 
Bar.” 

Robert Burns: “My Heart’s in the 
Highlands”; “The Battle of Ban- 
nockburn”; “For A’ That and A’ 
That.” 

Henry W. Longfellow: *“My Lost 
Youth.” 


And something beautiful, besides: — 


I think it is a ship. 
JosEPHINE Preston PEABopy. 


OUR BOOK TABLE 


CONDUCTED BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


While You Are a Girl 
By Lily Rice Foxcroft 


Tue admonitions and ponderings of 
this mother of Priscilla will find an 
echo in the heart of every thoughtful 
mother, looking back regretfully 
upon the left-undones and ought- 
not-to-have-dones of girlhood. In 
school, at home, in church, in vaca- 
tion and on a visit the loving toler- 
ant mother sees history repeating 
itself in Priscilla. 

As owner of the family work-bas- 
ket, she now realizes that her mo- 
ther’s eccentricity about its order 
was not “‘fussiness,” and that un- 
tidiness is a real inconvenience. 
“Tf I were a girl again,” she tells 
Priscilla, ““I would praise my mo- 
ther more.” All is said so simply, so 
sincerely, it would seem as if the 
Priscillas who read it must under- 
stand. 

There is a delectable chapter on 
the proper ingredients to be used in 
conversation, and another on the 
virtues of a good listener. The dan- 
ger of a girl’s “must haves,” she ex- 
plains in the talk about keeping ac- 
counts. The heedless, thoughtless 
“littles” that make the wear and 
tear of home-life are deftly con- 
trasted with Priscilla’s “nice little 
habit of tidying up at odd times,” 
while chum Gladys’s objectionable 
characteristics are quite forgotten 


in the praise evoked by a model girl- 
visitor. Even the dressmaker’s 
opinion is elicited in attempt to in- 
culcate the desirability of refinement 
as a prime requisite in a friend. 

In this unique book for girls sub- 
lime motives are brought to the 
smallest duties, and actions are 
made to out-weigh sentiments. 

Bc Ev 
(The Pilgrim Press. $1.00.) 


Field Days in California 
By Bradford Torrey 


THE manuscript of this last book of 
Mr. Torrey’s went to the publishers 
shortly before his death and it is 
therefore somewhat of a memorial. 
It will be read with especial interest 
by the many who have already 
shared the author’s joy in the world 
out of doors. 

In California sunshine, we follow 
him fifty miles to hunt for magpies 
without a gun. He takes us to the 
favorite resorts of the ornithologist, 
where we see him in congenial bird 
company, amused and concerned in 
all their little affairs, wondering at 
their courage, and endurance. Mr. 
Torrey can talk of a bird in a way 
that makes a human being humble. 

He wishes men did not find it 
amusing to kill his little feathered 
friends, who have nothing more to 
fear from him than an inquisitive 
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field-glass. With surpassing patience 
he resorts to every expediency to 
know his bird alive and out of 
doors; and with wary wisdom he 
warns against infallibility and neg- 
ative assertions. 

Best of all are his musings on what 
he sees, and the meanings that lie 
behind things. The common beauty 
at hand for all seems to give him 
more joy than the spectacular gran- 
deur of the Yosemite Trail. We, 
too, wish that the hermit thrush 
had sung a few heavenly notes for 
him — and for us — from the top of 
the sky-piercing red-wood. 

The book contains a photograph 
of Mr. Torrey, and a number of 
charming pictures of places he men- 
tions. are ke. 

(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50 net.) 


The Work of The Rural School 
By J. D. Eggleston and Robert W. Bruére 


TueE published protest of the “ Ed- 
ucational Committee of the Nation- 
al Grange” against the present 
-school system as it affects the rural 
schools, and its plea for more prac- 
tical instruction evidence the wid- 
ening outlook of the rural commun- 
ity and the nation’s awakening 
consciousness of the economic im- 
portance of the rural school. 

This timely and comprehensive 
volume, written by two men excep- 
tionally fitted to speak with author- 
ity, states clearly the conditions and 
problems of the rural school of to- 
day. It tells of extension and de- 
monstration work by the United 
States Government, and of the codp- 
eration of rural schools with the 
agricultural colleges. 

The book also suggests construc- 
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tive possibilities for the rural school 
which would have social and eco- 
nomic reaction upon the rural com- 
munity, and develop the needful 
social conscience which relates local 
problems to national movements. 
The key to the rural school prob- 
lem, the authors declare, is the 
trained teacher. To obtain her the 
rural school of the future must of- 
fer improved equipment and larger 
salaries; and the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction “must 
enter more into the heart of the peo- 
ple’s everyday experience” if the 
rural school program is to be more 
practical but no less cultural, and 
if the rural community itself is to be- 
come socialized. mes hn 
(Harper & Brothers. Price $1.00.) 


The Greatest Books in the World 
By Laura Spencer Portor 


THe “Odyssey,” “The Divine 
Comedy,” “Fayst,” “The Arabian 
Nights,” “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
“Don Quixote,” and the Book of 
Job, are the seven of the indisput- 
ably supreme books chosen from 
our heritage for inspection. 

In the comparative study of the 
seven books, the writer urges us to 
notice how Ulysses’ endurance, 
Dante’s justice, Christian’s cour- 
age, Job’s faith, Faust’s joy at the 
last in unselfishness, and Shehera- 
zade’s ingenuity in finding some- 
thing above reality, “the like of 
which hath not been seen,” by which 
to win happiness — all testify to one 
fact. Each of these interpreters in 
his time held as fundamental man’s 
progress and man’s power to over- 
come. A PWG, 

(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.) 


COURSE OF 
INSTRUCTION 


(The Course of Instruction this month opens with a Set of Answers to the Home Progress 
Questions for February, written by Miss Mary Willard Keyes. We have bad Sets of An- 
swers written respectively by mothers, fathers, clergymen, and others having various relations 
with children; but we have not until now had a set prepared by a schoolteacher. Miss 
Keyes is a successful teacher, of considerable experience ; and she writes from the point of view 
of one who has known and loved children, and worked with and for them in the schoolroom. 
Our members will find her Answers of great interest. Following this Set of Answers there are 
a number of symposiums. Then come two especially good short articles, answering two im- 


portant questions. 
both inspirational and practical help.) 


ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS 
QUESTIONS FOR FEBRUARY, 1914 


BY MARY WILLARD KEYES 


1. How can courage best be 


taught to 
children? - , 


Piace the emphasis on moral 
courage rather than on physical. 
Show that no other quality is so 
constantly needed in everyday life. 
Children understand most easily 
the great, spectacular displays of 
courage, so let them hear and read 
of many such; but make it plain to 
them that the stuff of which heroes 
are made is developed by the con- 
stant overcoming of small fears and 
difficulties. Give opportunities to 
children to test their courage, 
always avoiding physical or moral 
overstrain. In the case of sturdy 
children, who are not easily fright- 
ened, the use of heroic methods 
gives fibre to character; while a ner- 
vous child, on the contrary, may be 
shattered by similar treatment. 
Yet the latter is the one who stands 
in greater need of an armor of en- 
durance to protect his sensitive 


The Editor thinks the Course of Instruction this month is unusually full of 


nature against the blows of life. See 
to it that one with that sort of 
organism is led by easy steps and 
with loving sympathy to meet 
harder and harder conditions, never 
forgetting that courage is a quality 
intimately connected with the state 
of the nervous system. Give your 
children an acquaintance with Nel- 
son, who at the age of five said, 
“Fear, grandmamma? I never saw 
fear. What is it?” Read or tell to 
them Mrs. Ewing’s books, “The 
Story of a Short Life” and “ Jack- 
anapes,” and get them to discuss 
the degrees and varieties of courage 
shown by Leonard, by Jackanapes, 
and by Tony Johnson, in these tales. 
2. What course should be followed with a 

lively little boy of seven who imitates the 

peculiarities of grown-up neighbors, — 

not in order to be disagreeable, but be- 


cause those peculiarities seem to him so 
comic? 


Ask him if he can be equally suc- 
cessful in copying people’s fine qual- 
ities and acts as in imitating their 
funny ones, and show him that only 
those are worthy of imitation. Point 
out to him the danger he runs of ac- 
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quiring the very peculiarities he ridi- 

cules through the working of the 

psychological law of habit. Tell 
him that his own ways may often 
seem amusing to others. Very 

‘ rarely, and with some children, it 

may have a good effect to mimic 

them. 

3. How cana little girl of six, who says saucy 
things to her mother, not knowing that 
they are saucy, be shown wherein she is 
saucy, and helped to improve? 

A little girl with this trait should 
be separated from companions and 
from all forms of literature that 
provide models in sauciness. Al- 
ways address her in a manner as far 
as possible from her own. 

4. What should be done in the case of a boy 
of ten, who leads other boys of his own age 
into mischief, chiefly in the direction of 


practical jokes? What should the mothers 
of the other boys do? 


The parents of such a boy need to 
be wide awake. They should try to 
divert their son’s ingenuity and 
energy into other channels, such as 
“boy scout” activities, without 
injuring such a valuable trait as his 
gift for leadership. They should not 
let him feel that he makes himself 
important by his pranks. Mothers 
of the boys who are misled by this 
ringleader should urge their chil- 
dren to set up their own superior 
standards and not tamely follow 
his. A certain amount of practical 
joking among the boys themselves 
may be more tonic than harmful, as 
it is important for them to learn to 
take such treatment goodnatured- 
ly; but it should be kept within 
bounds, and the moment it becomes 
ill-natured or vicious should be put 
down with a high hand, preferably 
by the fathers. 
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5. What course should be followed in the 
case of a girl of fourteen, who does not like 
her first name, by which she has always 
been called, and wishes to be called by her 
middle name, — not apparently because 
of a mere whim, but owing to a very 
strong, though sudden, feeling in the 
matter? 

I should call her by the name she 
prefers. 

6. How can a child be taught to overcome a 
reluctance to apologize for wrong-doing, 
whether small or large? 

Take opportunities when the 
child’s feelings are not all raw and 
smarting to explain to him that a 
generous, true nature is the readiest 
to acknowledge faults and mistakes. 
Draw upon history and fiction for 
examples. Never make the occasion 
of the apology humiliating, but let 
the magnanimity of your forgive- 
ness be-an encouragement and a 
pattern for the culprit. The empha- 
sis should be placed on repentance, 
reparation of the wrong, and 
amendment of character rather 
than on the spoken words of apol- 
ogy; and one should be satisfied 
with a very brief acknowledgment. 
Some children whose state of con- 
trition is all that can be desired 
shrink with fear from expressing it 
verbally. At times, by insisting on 
this unwisely, one may, indeed, 
obtain the confession, but at the 
same time change repentance to 
rebellion. Do not be reluctant to 
acknowledge your own mistakes to 
your child, and beg his pardon as a 
matter of course. 

7. How can a little girl of six, who, when a 
baby, happened to be frightened by a dog, 
be helped to overcome the fear of dogs 
that she has since had? 

Let her make acquaintance with 
a helpless puppy, and then with a 
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full-grown dog of benevolent dispo- 
sition. Do nothing to remind her of 
her fear, not even saying much 
about overcoming it. The fears 


arising from shock in infancy are 
often very deep-seated, and to help 
a child overcome them requires a 
patient building-up of confidence. 


8. How can a little boy of eight, who loses 
things, — his mittens, his cap, his pennies, 
etc., — be cured of this habit? 

Let him learn the value of the 
articles he loses, the difficulty of 
replacing them, and the unpleasant- 
ness of going without them for a 
while. He can be required to earn 
by actual labor a reasonable part 
of their cost, and can save the rest 
of their value by going without 
some table luxury of which he is 
fond. 


9. How can a tendency to obstinacy in a 
child be kept from developing? 

If the obstinacy is only incipient 
do not take it too seriously when it 
concerns non-essentials; if when it is 
pronounced, great tact is needed to 
meet it with firmness and not let the 
firmness degenerate into an obstin- 
acy similar to the child’s own. 
Avoid wordy arguments. A child 
can often be completely surprised 
out of his stubborn mood if these 
tactics are executed without any 
temper. Obstinacy is only the 
reverse side of a very good trait, 
namely, determination. Show the 
child of resolute nature that he has 
in him a large amount of force, and 
that it lies with him whether he 
shall turn this force to destructive 
or constructive uses, and that, as he 
is not experienced, he must often 
let his parents judge of the wisdom 
of persevering in a particular case. 
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When he gets into a state where he 
must wrestle with something, give 
him a wood-pile or an arithmetic 
problem, or a lot of tarnished silver, 
or some other impersonal antag- 
onist upon which to work out his 
wilful energy. Do not use the same 
method twice in succession. 


10. How can family loyalty best be taught? 


Let the older members of the 
family show their loyalty by not 
criticising each other, or their near 
relatives, when the children are 
present. Also show respect for other 
families and for the institution of 
the family in general by refraining 
from gossip or curiosity in regard to 
the petty affairs of neighbors. If 
one’s family is worthy of a high 
loyalty the members can hardly fail 
to respond with their allegiance. If 
home-life is happier than school-life, 
and more inspiring than public life, 
it will hold the children with the 
strongest bonds on earth. In our 
country there is slight danger that 
pride of family will become over- 
weening, so foster an interest in the 
deeds of the children’s ancestors. 


TEACHING TRUE OBEDIENCE: TWO 
ANSWERS 


Question No. 10, in Home Procress 
Questions for January, 1914, reads as follows: 
“How can children best be taught to do, 
when their parents are not present, what 
they know their parents wish them to do, — 
how, in short, can they best be taught true 
obedience?” 

Tue great difficulty with mothers 
of this generation is that they do 
not demand true obedience, there- 
fore do not obtain it. Three chil- 
dren, who were as obedient as any I 
ever saw, were being raised by their 
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grandmother, who was then far 
beyond middle life. She often told 
me she felt she must teach them so 
fast and so much in the short time 
allotted her in which to do it, that 
she never accepted a disobedience. 
The children knew just what they 
were allowed to do, or not to do; 


any refusal to obey must be 
accounted for, or punishment 
followed. 


Mrs. A. B. REEsE, 
Clarksburg, W.Va. 


Try to instill honor in the chil- 
dren about behavior when away 
from you. My little girl went to her 
first party, alone, when five years 
old. I remember my feelings of 
anxiety when I left her. I had 
talked to her very earnestly the 
night before, telling her to try to be 
good, and make the other children 
happy. “If you are good and unsel- 
fish you will be happy, and perhaps 
go to other parties.” I heard her 
praying softly, “Dear Lord, please 
help me to be good, ’cause I want to 
go to more parties.”” When I asked 
the hostess how my little one be- 
haved, she said she was full of 
merriment and life, and was good, 
so I felt my little talk was not a 
failure. F. L. S. 

Reno, Nev. 


THE CASE OF THE SHY LITTLE 
BOY: ONE ANSWER 
Question No. 3 in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for December, 1913, reads as follows: 
“*What should be done in the case of a little 
boy of four, who is afraid of strangers, 
whether children or grown-ups?” 


I KNEW a small boy who was de- 
lighted to receive an invitation to a 
little friend’s birthday party. He 
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talked of the approaching event for 
days. On the very afternoon, how- 
ever, he refused to go, after he was 
dressed, because of unusual shyness. 
His father, sympathetic, was about 
to let him don his play clothes, and 
to stay at home, when it suddenly 
occurred to the father that in his 
own childhood he had missed much 
fun because of his undue shyness. 
The father took his little son, now in 
tears, and presented him at the 
little host’s lawn. The little guests 
literally tumbled the little new- 
comer into a game, and before he 
knew it, he had lost all self-con- 
sciousness and reported a “‘good 
time” when he returned home. He 
was treated in the same way with 
succeeding social events, and grad- 
ually lost his self-consciousness. 
Frances Davis, 
Kremlin, Montana. 


CULTIVATING CHEERFULNESS: TWO 
ANSWERS 


Question No. 10 in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for December, 1913, reads as follows: 
“How can children best be taught to be 
cheerful when things do not happen quite as 
they would wish?” 

I rH1Nnk this is quite a problem for 
older people as well as children. 
Anybody can be pleasant when 
everything is going just as wished. 
I have this to contend with very 
often in the case of my children. All 
the children on this street are older 
than mine, and when they start out 
berrying or nutting, or to go to any 
place that is a distance away, my 
little folks naturally want to go too; 
and I have to plan little surprises 
and doll’s parties and other things, 
to make them feel happy about not 
going. They are nearly always 
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willing to acknowledge at night that 
they are glad they did n’t go. 
B. D. H., 
Houlton, Me. 


I rather think little disappoint- 
ments are good for children; they 
help prepare for the greater ones 
that are sure to come later on. I try 
to show my daughter that nearly 
every disappointment is for some 
good, and really, for an only child, 
she has come out wonderfully well 
in that way. It was very hard at 
first, when she was called from play 
every night at half-past seven, while 
the other children played as late as 
they wished, but we talked it all 
over together, and noted the differ- 
ence in her health and progress. 
Early retiring is the only way we 
account for it. This is a little off the 
line of the question, but it was one 
of our troubles where we cultivated 
cheerfulness. 

Mrs. Wricut Harpine, 


Clarksburg, W.Va. 


HELPING CHILDREN TO PERSEVERE 


Question No. 10 in Home Procress Ques- 

tions for November, 1913, reads as follows: 
“How can a little boy of five who easily 
becomes discouraged when difficulties arise 
in the way of accomplishing a piece of work 
—or play —he has begun, be taught to 
persevere, nevertheless, until he has finished 
it?” 
My little girl is just that way, and 
I am trying very hard to have her 
overcome the habit by not allowing 
her to begin anything new until 
what she has already begun is 
finished. It seems to be uphill work 
and I shall be glad to hear what 
someone else thinks about it. 


A Moruer, 


Lancaster, Pa. 
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Try to appeal to him in this way. 
Show him how terrible home would 
be if mother only half got the meals, 
or left his new little suit partly 
finished; and try to impress upon 
him these lines: 

“Tf a task is once begun, 
Never leave it till it’s done; 
Be the labor great or small, 
Do it well or not at all.” 


Mrs. A. F. BELLMAN, 
Cosmopolis, Wash. 


I have a small son with whom I 
have the same difficulty; and find 
I am getting good results by en- 
couragement. When the task seems 
great to him, I promise some little 
reward. I usually talk to him in 
this way: — I say that he is a man, 
like father, and father would n’t 
give up, no matter how hard a jobhe 
had. As the little fellow thinks his 
father is a great man, this line of 
argument soon inspires him with 
courage to persevere. 

Mrs. H. R. Nation, 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Make the hard task the ogre in 
the fairy tale,— something to be 
overcome. Send out the little five- 
year-old to overcome the ogre. 
Make of every task a play in which 
he must be victorious. In time he 
will acquire the habit of manfully 
overcoming discouragements. 

Mrs. Austin SMITH, 
West Toledo, Ohio. 


I worked with my little daughter, 
at first; gradually doing less, until 
she saw her task was n’t such a hard 
one. Then we would laugh over it, 
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; 


and I would say, “How funny to 
think you thought it so hard!” 
A MemsBer, 
Haverhill, Mass. 


THE GIRL WHO WORRIES ABOUT 
HER LESSONS 


Question No. 9 in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for October, 1913, reads as follows: 
“How can a girl of twelve, who wishes to be 
first in her lessons at school, be sustained in 
this ambition, and yet kept from worrying 
too much about her lessons?” 

I insist on periods of recreation. 
A few amusing anecdotes, or per- 
haps a hasty romp through some 
field or wood, where all nature, with 
sunshine or shade, can recuperate 
tired energy. And the girl returns 
to her studies more ready to retain 
lessons without worry. 
Mrs. W. S. Morton, 
Great Valley, N.Y. 


If a child is inclined to worry over 
her lessons it is not right to encour- 
age her to keep at the head of her 
class. I know a girl who was natu- 
rally very bright, and was deter- 
mined to stand first in her lessons. 
Her mother was very proud of her, 
and did all she could to encourage 
her. Before she graduated, the child 
became so nervous and broken in 
health that she was obliged to leave 
school. She rested a year and again 
went to school; but she could not 
remain, for her health never im- 
proved enough to allow her to 
study. 

A MemsBer, 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Train the little girl to concen- 
trate her mind on whatever she is 
doing. Let her work at her lessons, 
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with her whole mind upon them, 
until they are thoroughly mastered. 
Then insist that she put the same 
amount of energy and concentra- 
tion into her play. Many mothers 
fail to see that for a child to play 
well is as essential as to work well. 
Devote a little time to the little 
girl’s play hours, in order to help 
her establish this habit. 
Ava BorpEen Gram, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


No child, however ambitious 
about her lessons, should be allowed 
to worry over them. Tell her that 
worry will unfit her for study. 

Fs tn Oe 
Reno, Nevada. 


THE LITTLE LOVER OF FAIRY 
TALES: THREE ANSWERS 


Question No. 9 in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for January, 1914, reads as follows: 
“How can a little girl of six who does not 
enjoy any stories excepting fairy stories be 
led to take an interest in other kinds of liter- 
ature?” 

My own little girl is very fond of 
fairy tales, and invariably calls for 
one when I sit down to read to her; 
but I try to create in her a taste for 
other things. I let her choose a fairy 
story, then I choose a story that is 
not a fairy tale; and in that way she 
gets something different without 
realizing it. 
Mase t D. GrinDLE, 
Bar Harbor, Me. 


I think fairy stories are being 


rather overdone in our modern 
schools. Our little girl, aged seven, 
is in the third grade this year, and 
their reading book is comprised en- 
tirely of fairy stories; and I notice if 
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she takes a Children’s Hour book it 
is usually the volume of folk-stories 
or fables that is her choice. So when 
I read to her I always choose some 
other kind, and she seems to enjoy 
the change. I think that by mixing 
other stories in, yourself, you can 
keep children from getting too much 
interested in fairy tales. 

mn DH. 

Houlton, Me. 


Her little mind has not reached 
the age for more solid reading. My 
little girl lived in the land of fairies 
until she was nine. She now reads 
all kinds of books, but says her hap- 
piest days were days when she lived 
with the fairies. She can amuse the 


younger children for hours, by her 
story-telling; and I feel that her 
time was not ill-spent, for she may: 
be a great entertainer for children 


some day. 
Mrs. A. C. Kerns, 
Richmond, Va. 


JUDICIOUS THEATRE-GOING FOR 
BOYS 


Question No. 2, in the Home Procress 
Questions for April, 1913, reads as follows: 
**At what age should children be allowed to 
go to the theatre; and what kinds of plays 
should they be taken to see?” In the Octo- 
ber, 1913, number of the magazine, an article 
entitled, “Children and the Theatre,” by 
Margaret Melbourne, was published. This 
article partly answered the question asked. 
But several members have written, request- 
ing advice on this subject in its relation to 
boys. The following short article, the Editor 
thinks, will be of very great assistance not 
only to those who ask the second question, 
but also to other mothers of boys. 


Until ten or twelve years of age 
a child’s life is full of adventure. 
An afternoon’s play gives the excite- 
ment of chase, the thrill of hiding 
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and escape, the hot blood of battle, 
the gaiety of common play. Such a 
child needs very little stimulus be- 
yond what his ordinary day gives 
him. He needs fresh air, bodily ex- 
ercise, and routine. At this age he 
should not go to the theatre more 
than once a year, — twice at the 
most. Heshould see only what stim- 
ulates the imagination, increases the 
appreciation of beauty, arouses in 
his barbarian little heart tenderness 
and gentleness. Take him to “The 
Blue Bird,” and to ‘‘Peter Pan.” 
Do not take him to plays of adven- 
ture, to farce, or comic opera. 

Between ten, or twelve, and fif- 
teen years, the boy has entered a 
world of materialism. He admires 
the manly virtues of bravery, no 
shirking, the “stiff upper lip,” 
team-play. Physical courage, and 
moral bravery, if treated pictur- 
esquely, thrill him; but pathos and 
fancy are scorned. Do not waste 
time and money taking a lad of this 
age to “Peter Pan.” Let him see 
“Sherlock Holmes” and “The Man 
from Home.” Increase his theatre- 
going to four or five times a year. 
Let it be to him an amusement, — 
to be indulged in cautiously, be- 
cause it costs money, but frankly an 
amusement. 

When the boy is maturing into a 
man, let him go oftener. A new 
world is open to him in high com- 
edy, what George Meredith called 
the play of “thoughtful laughter.” 
Such a play as “‘The Strange Wo- 
man,” for example, keeping the au- 
dience amused all the time, yet 
keenly thought-provoking, — such 
an afternoon of stimulating thought 
is well worth the loss of sunshine 
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and fresh air on the golf course, — 
once in a while! 

Youth loves rhythm, — perhaps 
in subtle consciousness of the regu- 
lar ebb and flow of life. Let the boy 
go to light opera, futile though it 
seems to you, if he loves the music. 
But go with him if you can and limit 
the quantity of this kind of theatre- 
going. A young lad was taken an 
two successive nights to the theatre; 
first to high comedy and second to 
light opera. After the second he 
said, “‘I did not want to go to the 
theatre again to-night. My mind 
was full of last night’s play. I want- 
ed to go on thinking about it. But 
— it’s queer! Now I want to rush 
right off to the theatre again!”” One 
play had stimulated thought, while 
giving pleasure. The other had acted 
like a drug, rousing the nervous 
craving for excitement by its appeal 
to the senses alone. Watch the ef- 
fect of this kind of theatre-going 
carefully. 

The serious play on a moral thesis 
when well written, well-acted, and 
given for moral, not commercial 
ends, should be seen by all youths, 
—preferably in the company of 
their fathers. In such a play as 
Brieux’s ‘“‘ Damaged Goods,” given 
all lastyearin New York, the theatre 
becomes a most powerful teacher, 
visualizing and driving home emo- 
tionally vital truths. The darkness 
of the auditorium, the tense interest 
and attention, the silence, create an 
illusion of privacy; and such a les- 
son, which would only create con- 
scious discomfort in a lecture-hall, 
has all the force of an individual 
message. 

Through all the periods of youth 
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one play is always to be seen — the 
play the school-children are reading 
as literature. Poor children! Stum- 
bling along through the printed 
book, trying to imagine the atmo- 
sphereand emotion, when theauthor 
was depending on scenery, and voice, 
and action to interpret his words! 
Many a child thinks of a play as only 
a queerly indented page. Indeed how 
many an adult do we not hear, also, 
thus dividing the indivisible art! 
“Such a beautiful play! Have you 
read it? Browning’s ‘Blot on the 
Scutcheon?’ ‘Seen it?’ Oh no! of 
course it does act awfully!” A play 
is slowly and carefully written for 
action. The words are chosen be- 
cause just these very words speak 
better and carry more emotion than 
others could. Noone has really read 
a play unless he hears and sees it 
with the keen vision and hearing 
that has been trained in the actual 
theatre. Take the boys to every play 
they read as “literature,” that they 
may know the living, thrilling re- 
ality of a true play. 
CurisTina H. Baker, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S POETRY CLUB 


Question No. 4, in the Home Procress 
Questions for September, 1913, reads as fol- 
lows: “How can a boy of twelve be led to 
an interest in reading poetry?” The follow- 
ing short article gives a pleasant account of 
how three boys, not to mention one girl, were 
led to know and to enjoy poetry. 

“Oh, mother, poetry is not inter- 
esting to me! I’d so much rather 
read a book,” protested Paul, when 
his mother insisted upon his reading 
some of the poems so dear to her 
heart. 

‘Poetry will always be stupid to 
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you, my dear,” she replied, “if you 
continue to remain on the outside of 
it. When you really know some- 
thing about it, you will love it just 
as I do. 

*‘Thavea plan by which I am sure 
you, Bettie, Charlie, and Will will all 
become interested in poetry. I shall 
enjoy it thoroughly, and we shall 
give pleasure to all the household.” 

In spite of their avowed prejudice 
against poetry, the children were 
ready to consider favorably any plan 
of mother’s, for almost invariably 
their pleasure entered largely into 
it. They gathered eagerly about her 
while she told them of a club she 
wished to organize. They were liv- 
ing in the country, so were entirely 
dependent upon themselves for 
amusement. 

The club was to be composed of 
mother and the children — her son 
and daughter of twelve and ten 
years of age, and two little nephews 
of ten and eleven, who were spend- 
ing the winter with them. It was 
suggested that the club meet every 
Saturday evening after dinner; that 
each child recite some poem selected 
by himself from those the mother 
would read to them. The other mem- 
bers of the household would be a 
most enthusiastic audience. After 
the recitations, Bettie would play 
her latest piece of music. Then re- 
freshments would be served, — re- 
freshments which the little girl 
should help her mother to prepare. 

This plan found immediate favor 
with the young folks, and they were 
at once absorbed in arranging the 
first program. Paul was quite swept 
away by “The Battle of Ivry,” and 
insisted upon learning the whole of 
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it for the first Saturday evening. 
His mother had suspected that Ma- 
caulay’s “Lays of Ancient Rome” 
would bring him to capitulate to the 
muse. Charlie held to his decision 
that the shortest poem was the one 
for him, and chose ‘The Arrow and 
the Song.” Bettie preferred Words- 
worth’s “Daffodils,” and Will, 
sworn comrade to Paul, must have 
“‘Horatius.” 

On each of the school days during 
the week preceding the first meet- 
ing of the club the children studied 
verses of their chosen poems, and by 
Saturday evening they were quite 
ready with their recitations. The 
household gathered expectantly in 
the living room, where the chairs 
were arranged, leaving a space for 
the young entertainers. The pro- 
gram was given with much applause, 
and the evening pronounced a great 
success. 

The children planned enthusias- 
tically for the next Saturday even- 
ing, Bettie selecting with great care 
the most delicious ‘refreshments, 
quite elated over her first venture as 
hostess. 

Their mother suggested that each 
child should have a blank book and 
copy into it the poems as learned. 
This the children readily agreed to 
do, feeling a great sense of pride in 
their new possessions. In this way 
the poems became their very own. 

The entertainments continued 
through all the winter, and even 
Charlie’s enthusiasm attained the 
point where “The Charge of the 
Light Brigade” was his willing con- 
tribution to The Children’s Poetry 
Club. Vircinta LEE ELLerBeE, 

Denver, Colo. 





QUESTIONS FOR MARCH, 1914 


( To Members: After careful study of all the Questions herewith given, return Answers with 
your comments. If you bave an opinion on any question, give it fully and freely. If you have had 
any experience that would be valuable to other members, please state it briefly and in the 
simplest possible way. You may be able to give the best possible suggestions on some subjects. 
Others may know more about other subjects. The Society desires to obtain the best opinions 
and experiences of all its members on all subjects pertaining to progress in the bome. Feel free 
to ask questions om any subject of interest in this connection. It is not necessary to repeat the 
questions, but number your answers to correspond with them and put at the top the month in 
which the questions appear. BE SURE TO WRITE YOUR NAME PLAINLY AT 
THE TOP OF EACH SHEET; and to mention whether you wish your answers, if printed, 
to be unsigned, or signed with your initials, or signed with your full name. The best answers, 
suggestions, experiences, etc., will be printed in the magazine and the questions in the Course of 
Instruction will be selected from those asked by members. Address all communications to the 
Eprror or THE Home Procress Macazine, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cambridge, Mass. ) 


. How can boys and girls of high school age be induced to use good 
English, — instead of the slangy expressions for which they seem to 
have a preference? 

. What should be taught a boy of ten with regard to fighting with 
other boys? 

. How can a little girl of nine, who is not very strong, and yet who is 
very heedless, — about getting her feet wet, not buttoning her coat 


on cold days, etc.,— be taught to be more careful, without being made 
timid regarding her health? 


. How can a boy of eight who is very inattentive, both at home and 
at school, — always needing to be spoken to several times before he 
attends to what is said to him, — be assisted to overcome this fault? 


. What course should be followed in the case of a boy of twelve who is 
very argumentative? 

. Should anything be done to encourage a little girl of seven who is 
very luke-warm in her expressions of pleasure, affection, and grati- 
tude, to be more enthusiastic? 


. How can a boy of four be helped to keep vividly in his memory a 
grown-up sister who is to be away from home for a year? 


. A little girl of ten is very proud of the prettiness and the quaint ways 
of her little brother of two; and takes every occasion to “show him 
off” to her playmates: How can she be helped to keep this pride in 
her little brother, without at the same time making him self- 
conscious and vain? 


. A father who likes to fish has a little girl of eight who has recently 
joined a humane society, and thinks it cruel to catch fish: What shall 
this father do? 


. How can children best be taught to “‘play fair” in games? 





A new Poetic Drama by the 
author of ‘‘ The Piper’’ 


THE WOLF OF 
GUBBIO 


JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 


RS. MARKS has already established her 

reputation among lovers of literature 

and the finer drama. With the newly awakened 

interest in St. Francis of Assisi, this play, hav- 

ing the saint for its leading character, should 
have an even wider and more popular appeal. 


The New York Times says : 


“We have no other American poet whose muse is 
capable of such a sustained and inspired flight in 
the atmosphere of poetic drama.” 


$1.10 net. By mail $1.18 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 PARK ST. BOSTON 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


FRANKLIN MILLS 
Entire Wheat Flour 


This is the Original and Genuine 


It is put up in sealed cartons, sacks, 
barrels and half barrels. You should buy 
in original packages only as packed at 
our mill. Then you are sure of getting 
FRANKLIN MILLS 
Our Cook Book Mailed FREE 
Franklin Mills Co., 131 State St., Boston 


ORIGINATORS OF WHEATLET BREAKEAST FOOD 


A book which every housekeeper should possess 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY-BOOK 


By LUCIA MILLET BAXTER 


“A collection of wise hints and suggestions, the following of which, whether by 
just-beginning housekeepers and home-makers or by those of riper experience, will 
tend greatly to promote health and comfort.’ — Living Age. 


‘‘ Housekeepers will warmly welcome 
this book as a most friendly assistant in 
their varied work.’’ — Christian Work and 
Evangelist. 

‘¢ Treated in a modern, scientific man- 
ner, old home problems which perplexed 
our grandmothers are made simple in this 
book.’’ — Boston Globe. 


‘‘Tt is packed with the treasured lore of 
generations of accomplished housewives, 
and covers the entire range of domestic 
knowledge. . . . These valuable suggestions 
are bound with fine simplicity and illus- 
trated with pictures that are an incitement 
to artistic housefurnishing in themselves.’ 
— Milwaukee Free Press. 


‘¢ A valuable addition to every housewife’s library.’’ — New York Sun. 


Illustrated. $1.00 ne?. Postage 11 cents. 


BOSTON HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY NEW YORK 
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THE NOVELS AND POEMS OF 
Sir Walter Scott 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE REAL SCENERY 








Before beginning the_ prepara. 
tion of this edition, the head of the 
department having it in charge made 
a visit in person to the scenes of 
the novels and poems, to investi- 
gate at first hand all the localities 
referred to by the author, so far as 
they could be identified. Photographs 
were obtained in sufficient quantity 
to illustrate all the volumes. These 
pictures represent the scenes very 
much as Scott sawthem. The na- 
tural scenery — mountains, woods, 
lakes, rivers, seashore and the like — 
is nearly the same as in Scott’s day. 
The ruins of ancient castles and ab- 
beys were found to correspond very 


MELROSE ABBEY. Described in The Lay of the Last Minstrel, The closely with his descriptions. In many 
Monastery, and The Abbot. 





instances, it is true, Scott in imagina- 
tion rebuilt these ruins and filled them with the children of his fancy, but it is extremely interesting to know 
just what he used as the basis of these imaginary structures. The scenes of the stories extend into nearly 
every county of Scotland and through to 

a large part of England and Wales. 
All of these were thoroughly investi- 
gated and photographs were made of | 
everything of interest. Due regard 
was given to the artistic quality and 
beauty of the views as well as to their 
pictorial value. 

By this method, the publishers 
have brought before the reader a 
series of photographs, handsomely 
reproduced in photogravure, which 
will not only please the eye and give 
a satisfactory artistic effect to the 
volumes, but also increase the read- 
er’s knowledge of the country de- 
scribed and add a new charm to the — 
delightful work of the author. THE CLACHAN OF ABERFOYLE. A Scene in Rob Roy. 





Fill out this coupon for free copy of a fine photogravure portrait of Sir Walter Scott and illustrated pamphlet 
of the edition. 





Houghton Mifflin Co. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Please send me free of charge Photogravure Portrait of 


Sir Walter Scott and pamphlet of the new edition of his 
works. : 







THE RIVERSIDE PRESS 






NGM 0000 cccccccesccccces cececces eves cece sececces ccccccce cece 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 
BRM 0000 ccsccecvccccccceccetcccesccc cn cccesces cocscoesccce 
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THE POETRY OF WORDSWORTH 


Interpreted by Photographs 


of Wordsworth’s Country 


been accomplished in a most remarkable manner by the Walmsley brothers of Ambleside, 
England, who have given a beautiful interpretation of the spirit of Wordsworth’s poems. 
These artists have lived all their 
lives in the Wordsworth country, 
and, like all the people of that re- 
gion, are enthusiastic admirers of 
their great poet. Their photography 
is not of the ordinary commercial 
kind, but is the product of a genu- 
ine pleasure in Wordsworth, com- 
bined with a real love of art. The 
spirit of the poems is thus vividly 
presented to the reader perhaps 
even better than if he were to make 
a tour of the country himself. 


THE GRASMERE 
EDITION 


To the large and steadily grow- 

ea as ing circle of Wordsworth’s admir- 

The dewy grass.” ers, this new edition will, it is be- 

, lieved, make an unusually strong 

appeal. Its beautiful typography has never before been equaled except in the Large Paper 

Edition, from the plates of which it is printed. Its full equipment of introductions, notes, bib- 

liography, and indexes and its, arrangement of the text will be recognized as the most perfect 

ever offered, while the photogravures, revealing the varying phases of nature and of human life 

in the poet’s own country, as he saw and was so fond of describing them, add an inexpressible 
charm for all lovers of nature and art as well as for readers of Wordsworth’s poetry. 

It is offered in several different styles of binding to suit every taste and makes a beautiful 

gift for Christmas, or for a birthday, wedding or other occasion. Illustrated pamphlet with full 

~information will be sent, if you will return this coupon. 


[ is seldom that photography can be used successfully as an interpreter of poetry, but this has 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Please send me full information about the Grasmere Edi- 


tion of Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. 


THE RIVERSIDE PRESS 


Name 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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BRET HARTE 


THE STANDARD LIBRARY 
EDITION 


1398 CHARACTERS 

229 STORIES AND NOVELS 
118 POEMS 

1 PLAY 

29 ARTISTS 

122 ILLUSTRATIONS 
GLOSSARY 

INDEX TO CHARACTERS 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
GENERAL INDEX 


MAP OF THE REGION COVERED 
BY THE MOST CHARACTERIS- 
TIC STORIES 


The Only Complete Edition 


“ No American novelist of the past third of a century has made a more valuable and lasting 
contribution to our literature than that which we owe to Bret Harte.” — The Dial, London. 


“Bret Harte 
created for 
us a world 
of honest, 
wholesome 
laughter.” 

The Adver- 
tiser, Bos- 
ton. 


pa 


“ He was al- 
together the 
most. effec- 
tive short- 
story writer 
of his era, if 
not indeed 
of any era.” 
The Herald, 
Boston. 


“Then Brown he read a paper, and he reconstructed there, 
From those same bones an animal that was extremely rare; 
And Jones then asked the Chair for a suspension of the rules, 
Till he could prove that those same bones was one of his lost mules.” 


HARTE STORIES- AND POEM FREE 


To show the text of this edition, we have printed two of Harte’s best stories and his beau- 
tiful poem “ Her Letter” for free distribution among our customers. We will send you a 
copy without charge and make you a liberal offer by which you may obtain the edition on 
small monthly payments (if desired), if you will fill out and return this coupon. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Tue RIvERsIDE PREss 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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To Readers of The Children’s Hour 


Houghton Mifflin Company announce the publication of 


A GUIDE to GOOD READING 


A key to the world’s best literature 
based on the Children’s Hour 


This volume contains a carefully selected list of nearly one thousand of the best books in all 
branches of literature and is a guide that will serve every member of the family, from the parents 
down to the youngest child. The Children’s Hour inculcates a taste for the best literature. The 
Guide to Good Reading extends that taste by pointing out in a definite and practical way what 
books to read. It tells how to use the Children’s Hour so as to get the fullest possible benefit 
and how to continue reading along the lines that have proved of the most interest. 


How to use the Children’s Hour 


The first part of the Guide is devoted to suggestions as to the best methods of using the 
Children’s Hour in the home. It includes an INTRODUCTION and two important articles 
entitled “THE SELECTION OF STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN,” by Ziizabeth 
McCracken, and “‘ HOW TO GET THE MOST GOOD FROM THE CHILDREN’S HOUR,” 
by Eva March Tappan. 

The Guide 


The second section is arranged to correspond with the volumes of the Children’s Hour. The 
pages are divided into three columns, the first giving the selections of the Children’s Hour, the sec- 
ond the books from which these selections were taken, and the third, lists of the best books on 
the same or closely related subjects. By this unique arrangement readers of the Children’s Hour 
can readily find not only the books from which their favorite selections are taken, but also lists 
of other good books of the same kind. In order to further extend the scope of the Guide there 
are given SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING on a wide variety of subjects, as well 
as special lists on such topicsas SPORTS AND PASTIMES, SONGS SET TO MUSIC, and 
BOOKS FOR PARENTS. 


Noteworthy Characters and Events 
and 
The Authors of the Children’s Hour 


The Guide also contains sketches of the important historical characters and incidents referred 
to in the Children’s Hour and of the 245 authors whose writings are represented. As an aid to 
further study, standard works of biography and history are referred to wherever possible, thus 
making this section of the Guide a valuable introduction to the world’s history and literature. 


“ A Guide to Good Reading” is a large, handsomely printed and attractively bound volume 
with beautiful illustrations by Emil Pollak-Ottendorff. 


A Guide to Good Reading, price $2.00 


Membership in the 
Home Progress Society, “ $3.00 
$5.00 
Special Combination Price 
to owners of the Child- 
ren’s Hour, $4.00 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY: 


Enclosed find $4.00 for 1 Guide to Good Reading and member- 
ship in the Home Progress Society, including one year’s subscrip- 
tion to the Home Progress Magazine. Enter the subscription and 
membership in the name of and send the magazine to 


Street 


City and State 
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THE BURROUGHS 
NATURE CLUB 


Honorary President, JOHN BURROUGHS 


DALLAS LORE SHARP 


Naturalist and Author. 


RAYMOND L. DITMARS 
Curator Departmentof Reptiles, New 
York Zodlogical Park. 


R. J. H. De LOACH 
Director Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion, Experiment, Ga. 


HENRY OLDYS 
Ornithologist Expert on Bird Notes, 
Washington, D.C. 


FREDERICK A. LUCAS 


Director of the American Museum 
of Natural History. 


Do You Know? 


Where to look for 
the first signs of 
spring ? 


Whether, in migrat- 
ing, birds travel by 
day or by night? 


Whether, among 
birds, the male or 
the female lead in 
the migrations ? 


President, ALBERT H. PRATT 


Advisory Board 
JOHN H. WALLACE, JR. 


State Game and Fish Commissioner 
of Alabama. 
CHARLES H. TOWNSEND 
Director of the New York Aquarium. 
T. GILBERT PEARSON 
Secretary National Association of 
Audubon Societies, New York City. 


RALPH HOFFMANN 
Ornithologist. 


THEODORE S. PALMER 
Assistant Chief of the Biological 
Survey of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


CLINTON G. ABBOTT 


Ornithologist. 


JOHN MUIR 
Naturalist and Author, Martinez, Cal. 


ROY W. MINER 
Assistant Curator Department of In- 
vertebrate Zoélogy, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 


EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH 


State Ornithologist of Massachusetts. 


MARY C. DICKERSON 
Curator Department of Woods and 
Forestry, American Museum of Nat- 
ural History. 


Do You Know? 


Where the bees 
get their first pol- 
len in the spring? 


When the _ blood- 
root, hepatica, and 
maidenhair fern 
start their season’s 
growth? 


Whether, among 
fishes, the male or 
female lead in the 
migrations? 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB offers to members an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with nature in a most simple and fascinating way and to obtain a 
knowledge of plant and animal life that will double the enjoyment of every day spent 


in the woods and fields. 


to investigate its many advantages. 


All lovers of nature and of the open air are cordially invited 


FULL PARTICULARS and description of the ATTRACTIVE PRIZES offered 
for answers to questions similar to those given above sent free on request. 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 


Dept. R 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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